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EDITORIAL 





HOUSE COMMITTEE CONSIDERS FORESTRY PROGRAM 


i: tapes underlying principles of the forest program in- 
corporated in the so-called Snell forestry bill (H.R. 
15327) received thorough airing before the House of 
Representatives Committee on Agriculture the latter part 
of January. Lack of time unfortunately prevented the 
presentation of oral arguments covering the entire bill, 
but briefs on all of the various sections were filed with 
the Committee for incorporation in the printed report. 
In the hearing itself only the first two sections, providing 
for co-operation between the Federal Government and 
the States in forest fire protection and forest renewal, 
were covered. 

The two fundamental points brought out in the argu- 
ments presented were that there is urgent need for the 
immediate adoption of a comprehensive forest policy, 
and that the problem is a national one in the solution 
of which the Federal Government must take the lead- 


ing part. Colonel Greeley, speaking in behalf of the 


Forest Service, pointed out convincingly that the devas- 
tation of the forests has now reached a point where the 
future of our timber supplies can not be left entirely to 
the action of the private owner, whose guiding motive 
is naturally financial gain, and where some degree of 
public control over fire protection and methods of cutting 
is essential for the public welfare. The Snell bill pro- 
poses leaving such public control to the individual States, 
working in co-operation with and assisted by the Federal 
Government. Now that the Committee to which the 
bill has been referred has heard both the pros and cons 
of this proposal it is to be hoped that rapid progress can 
be made in agreeing upon a practical program of legis- 
lation. Certainly one of the first things which the special 
session of Congress should take up is the consideration 
of measures to safeguard the future timber supply of 
the country. 





THE REDWOODS A NATIONAL POSSESSION 


ale in instant need to the saving of our National 
Parks and Monuments from the determined effort to 
invade them which commercial interests are now making 
in Congress is that of holding back from the busy ax 
examples of the remnants still remaining of the mag- 
nificent redwood forests of the Pacific Coast. Both 
National Parks and redwood forests are unique in the 
whole world of nature. Both are necessary to the record 
which it is this nation’s great privilege to hand down 
to the world’s posterity. Both have extreme importance 
to the science of today and especially of tomorrow. Both 
are items of first importance in this nation’s unique ex- 
hibit to civilization. Already the practical results of 
American nature conservation are the envy and the 
model of sister nations in two hemispheres. 

The purpose of this editorial is to proclaim the fact 
that the California redwoods are Californian only in 
location and name. Essentially they are a priceless 
national possession, as national as Yellowstone Lake, the 
Washington Monument, the Grand Canyon or the Nation- 
al Capitol. The movement to save them must be as 
national as that mighty protest which is rolling up from 
every State in these United States against the violation 
of our National Parks. 

There is this important difference between the im- 


perilled situations of the National Parks and of the 
remaining fragments of the redwood forests, that the 
National Parks already are the possession of the nation 
and the redwood forests are owned by lumber interests 
which even now are wielding the ax and saw with the 
utmost vigor. The one is a defensive movement, the 
other aggressive ; these forests must be acquired by pri- 
vate and public purchase. 

Some day, for one thing, we must have a Redwoods 
National Park. Director Stephen T. Mather, of the 
National Park Service, has greatly helped to establish 
the national character of the movement by his determined 
work and personal contributions. So have such influential 
easterners as Madison Grant, president of the New York 
Zoological Society, and Henry Fairfield Osborn, presi- 
dent of the American Museum of Natural History. 
Nearly every State is furnishing its earnest workers. In 
the far west men like William Kent, who gave the Muir 
Woods to the nation, himself a lumberman, are giving 
freely of their time and money. Mr. Kent’s personal 
contribution, like Mr. Mather’s, was $15,000. 

But it is not proposed that private individuals should 
contribute all the money needed for these purchases, 
which may require a million or more before enough of 
these lands are acquired. Californian counties adjoining 
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these forests and the State itself are expected to help, 
and the National Government, it is earnestly hoped, may 
acquire its own National Park. 

The great need now, however, is the awakening of the 


people to the emergency, and the wide expression of 
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their sympathy. In that cause every practitioner and 
student of forestry may find a nationally useful and a 
congenial field of work, one where his influence will 
count manyfold because of his personal interest in for- 
estry and his knowledge of trees. 





BOYS, GIRLS, AND FIRE 


— fire loss by means of fire prevention edu- 
cation for the boys and girls in public, private, and 
parochial schools throughout the country is the latest 
and should prove one of the most effective methods of 
fighting the fire evil. The stand taken by the Fire 
Marshals’ Association of North America in favor of the 
passage by all State legislatures of laws for the com- 
pulsory teaching of fire prevention in the schools of their 
respective States is assuredly a move in the right direc- 
tion. Not only can the importance of fire prevention be 
impressed on children more readily than on grown-ups, 
but the grown-ups themselves can be reached most effec- 
tively through the children. 

The Fire Marshals’ Association has proposed a model 
law empowering the State Fire Marshal and Commis- 
sioner of Education in each State jointly to provide a 
course of study in fire prevention and requiring each 
teacher in public, private, and parochial schools to devote 
not less than one hour during each month of the school 
year to the instruction of the pupils in the prevention of 
loss and damage to lives and property through preventable 
fires. New Jersey has already enacted legislation along 
these lines, and assurance that the proposition will receive 
respective hearing in other States is given by the fact that 
in addition to the Fire Marshals’ Association the move- 
ment has the support of the National Board of Fire 
Underwriters, the National Association of Credit Men, 


the United States Bureau of Education, and the Forest 
Service. 

The part that a movement of this sort may play in 
reducing losses from forest fires, which now aggregate 
nearly $20,000,000 a year, is difficult to overestimate. In 
teaching the children ways and means of preventing for- 
est fire losses it is also important that they should be 
taught the reasons why such protection is essential and 
one of the prime duties of all good citizens. They should 
be taught in a general way, for instance, the place which 
forests and forest products play in the life of the Nation 
and that the protection of the forests, including both 
virgin timber and cut-over lands, is essential for their 
perpetuation. If these facts are brought home to them 
there will be no question as to their readiness to do their 
share in increasing our forest protection by reducing to 
a minimum the number of man-caused fires and the dam- 
age done by them. Co-operation of the children of the 
country, both now and_after they cease to be children, will 
be one of the important factors in making really effective 
any comprehensive forest policy. The movement to 
secure this co-operation through forest fire prevention 
education throughout the schools is deserving of the 
heartiest support from educators, newspapers, commercial 
organizations, timberland and the 


owners, foresters, 


public generally. 





AN UNTENABLE POSITION 


URING the winter the Washington State Board of 

Forestry has issued a detailed statement of forest 
policy which is in the main a reiteration of the principles 
outlined by it last March. While this statement of policy 
contains many excellent features, such as emphasis on 
fire protection, land classification, study of forest taxa- 
tion, research in forest production and the utilization of 
forest products, and acquisition of State forests, it is 
marred by its opposition to the National Forests. This 
is an unfortunate and untenable position for any State 
to take. 

As Colonel Greeley stated in commenting on the decla- 
ration of the board last spring, “The problem of supplying 
this country with newsprint, lumber, and other forest 
products is not a State problem or a local problem; it 
is just as much a national problem as our railroad trans- 
portion system and our merchant marine. With 
so much idle forest land, with all the difficulties which 
are making private owners slow to take up the business 
of growing timber, I do not see how there can be any 
question that the Federal Government, as well as the 
State Governments, should go into this enterprise on the 


largest scale of which they are capable. I therefore feel 
that the policy of extending federal forest holdings, both 
by purchase and by land exchanges, particularly with a 
view to acquiring cut-over land capable of growing tim- 
ber, is absolutely sound and will commend itself to the 
great majority of people in the West.” 2 

In the 16 years that the National Forests have been 
under the administration of the Forest Service the policy 
underlying their creation has found ample justification. 
In its handling of them the Forest Service has proved 
that publicly owned forest lands can not only be admin- 
istered efficiently, but in such a way as to retain their 
productivity and to contribute to the stability and perma- 
nence of local communities dependent in whole or in part 
on lumbering and other wood-using industries. Thanks 
to the creation of the National Forests, the country 
has a large body of forest lands under public owner- 
ship which will become increasingly valuable as a 
reserve for supplying the needs of the country as the 
timber in private ownership becomes more and more ex- 
hausted. Furthermore, they furnish the most conclusive 












kind of demonstration as to the feasibility and advantages 
of practicing forestry. 

It is of the utmost importance that the present area 
of National Forests should not be diminished but should 
be enlarged as rapidly as possible. The appropriation of 
a million dollars which Congress will apparently provide 
this year for the purchase of additional lands is alto- 
gether inadequate and should be increased to at least 
ten million dollars a year at the earliest opportunity. In 
this connection it is interesting to note that Washington’s 
sister State, Oregon, which contains the largest area of 
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standing timber in the United States, “recognizes the 
desirability of maintaining the present National Forests 
under Federal control and believes in the blocking out, 
with certain limitations, of federal forest areas by pur- 
chase or otherwise of absolute forest land in the interest 
of more efficient and economical management of existing 
forests.” Increased acquisition of forest lands by the 
Federal Government, particularly in the eastern United 
States, is sound public policy and should be pushed vigor- 
ously and without delay. 








INDIANA CONSIDERS NEW 


HE General Assembly of Indiana now has before it 

two measures drawn by the Department of Conser- 
vation and aimed at protecting and increasing the forest 
resources of the State. The adoption of the first of these 
measures, dealing with the protection of farm and forest 
lands from fire, would constitute a marked advance 
over present practice. In brief, the bill proposes to cen- 
tralize fire protection under the State Fire Marshal, 
acting ex officio as chief farm and forest fire warden, 
with the assistance of township wardens appointed by the 
county commissioners but subject to his approval. The 
State Forester is created ex officio assistant farm and 
forest fire warden and is given jurisdiction over all State 
forests, with authority to appoint as many assistant 
wardens as in his judgment are necessary to protect the 
State Forests and State Parks from fire. Inasmuch as 
Indiana’s State Forests and State Parks are not at pres- 
ent extensive, the great bulk of the fire protective work is 
thus placed in the hands of the State Fire Marshal. . This 
proposal constitutes a distinct departure from the prac- 
tice in most other States, where fire protection for all 
classes of forest land, both public and private, is ordi- 
narily centered in the State Forester. There are, how- 
ever, certain advantages in relieving the State Forester 
of this burden, and the practical working out of the 
Indiana plan will doubtless be watched with much in- 
terest.by other States should it be adopted. 

Several sections of the bill are designed to put suf- 
ficient “teeth” in it to make it really effective. Thus, 
all wardens are given authority to summon all male 
residents of the State between 18 and 50 years of age 
.to assist in extinguishing fires, and to arrest without 
warrant violators of the law. Heavy penalties are pro- 
vided for maliciously setting fires on either public or 
private land, and for letting fire escape from one’s own 
land with consequent damage to another’s property. 
Penalties are also provided for kindling fires on public 
land or along State highways without permission of the 
appropriate authority. This provision might well be 
applied to kindling fires on any lands within the danger- 
ous season without a permit. Other slight modifications 
might also be suggested, but these do not affect the main 
features of the law, which is decidedly worthy of en- 
actment. 

The other measure proposes to encourage timber pro- 
duction by granting a virtual subsidy through the reduc- 
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tion of taxes. Owners of “forest plantations” and “native 
forest lands,” which are defined in great detail, are per- 
mitted to have them classified and assessed at the uni- 
form rate of $1.00 per acre. This assessment can appar- 
ently be continued indefinitely, provided the management 
of the lands is satisfactory to the State Forester, and no 
provision is made for the collection of any products 
tax at time of cutting. An interesting and commendable 
feature of the bill is the proposal, when any land is 
withdrawn from classification, for the State to appropri- 
ate in the form of an unearned increment tax any appre- 
ciation that may have taken place in the value of the 
bare land during the period while it was under classi- 
fication. 

The present measure covers much the same ground as 
a somewhat similar law permitting the assessment of 
forest land at $1.00 per acre which was passed in 1889, 
but was repealed after four years bécause it was so loosely 
drawn. There is perhaps some question as to whether the 
provisions of the new bill, in attempting to remedy these 
defects do not go to the other extreme and may not prove 
so cumbersome as to be unworkable. It would, for example, 
seem to be much easier and fully as effective to leave it to 
the State Forester to decide whether a given tract is suf- 
ficiently well stocked as to come within the terms of the 
law, rather than to prescribe a fixed minimum number of 
trees at each age, to credit trees of a given diameter as 
occupying so many square feet of ground, and to provide 
that “if a tree dies or is removed the vacancy shall be 
filled by planting seed or seedlings therein.” It is also 
questionable whether it is either necessary or justifiable 
to grant timber growers so large a subsidy as is repre- 
sented by a tax on a purely nominal land valuation and 
by complete exemption from any cutting tax. In most 
other States the tendency in forest taxation reform ap- 
pears to be toward assessing the bare land at its fair 
market value, and collecting a products tax from the - 
mature timber at time of cutting. . 

Fire protection and forest taxation constitute two of 
the important problems which must be solved in the 
development of any adequate State forest policy. It is 
to be hoped that the General Assembly of Indiana will 
not adjourn without taking advantage of the opportunity 
presented by these bills to take constructive action in 
this direction. 





FIRST ROAD OF REMEMBRANCE DEDICATED 


HE first Road of Remembrance has been dedicated 

at Tampa, Florida, to “Hillsborough County’s 106.” 

The memorial highway is fifteen miles long and 
the undertaking was handled by the Rotary Club of 
Tampa. A fine shaft, marking the start of the road, 
was designed by Rotarian Ralph D. Martin. The speak- 
ers were E. D. Lambright and the Rev. E. C. Patillo, 
rector of St. Andrew’s Episcopal Church, both Rotarians. 
The invocation was by the Rev. L. M. Broyles, of the 
Hyde Park Methodist Church. Secretary L. P. Dickie 
read the honor roll of those for whom trees have been 
planted as registered on the honor roll of memorial trees 
by the American Forestry Association. Commander J. B. 
Gay, of the Gunboat Asheville, spoke on behalf of the 
Navy. Lieutenant R. C. McDonald was in command of 
the planes from Carlstrom Field that patrolled the high- 
way during the ceremony. A telegram from the Ameri- 
can Forestry Association to the Rotarians said: “May 
those trees you dedicate on the first Road of Remem- 
brance in the United States live as long as the memory of 
the ‘106’ you so finely honor.” Sergeant H. L. Smith, of 
Fort Dade, and Chief Gunner’s Mate F. J. Burrows, of 
the Gunboat Asheville, pulled the ropes that freed the 
American Flag about the shaft. Hillsborough’s Gold Star 
Mothers witnessed the ceremony, on January 2. President 
T. F. Alexander, of the Rotary Club, presided, and Rota- 
rian J. G. Yates has the honor of being the first to sug- 
gest the Road of Remembrance plan to the Rotary Club. 


This is an example,of the plans afoot in many places. 


The Lincoln Highway Memorial Association has large 
visioned tree planting plans going. The American For- 
estry Association’s suggestion that the Roosevelt Memo- 
rial Highway be made a Road of Remembrance met with 
instant response. In Ohio Mrs. William D. Caldwell and 
Mrs. Edith F. March, of Canton, have worked out plans 
for memorial tree planting by the General Federation of 
Women’s Clubs in that State. They have registered many 
of the trees in Stark County on the Association’s honor 
roll. The Lincoln Highway has been projected for some 
years but the vision of the parked environs which had 
been developed by Jens Jensen took vital hold of and 
dominated the minds of the group of Canton women and 
they resolved to help make it materialize. In 1919 they 
banded together to carry forward the work. Twenty- 
six clubs were represented in the new one, under Mrs. 
Caldwell’s leadership, and the name chosen was the 
Lincoln Highway Memorial Association of Stark County, 
Ohio. The general aim is to follow the Jensen sug- 
gestions and to promote planting the ground on both 
sides of the Lincoln Way along the thirty-five miles 


of its extent through Stark County. Professor R. B. 
Cruickshank, of the Horticultural Department of the Ohio 
State University, and Mr. Secrest, of the Government 
Experimental Station, at Wooster, Ohio, lent co-operation 


and in less than a year a thousand memberships were 
taken by men, women, and children; blue prints were 
made; thirty trees planted, and markers placed. 
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Photograph by Burgert Brothers. 


IMPRESSIVE CEREMONIES ATTENDED THE DEDICATION BY THE ROTARY CLUB OF TAMPA OF THE MEMORIAL HIGHWAY, 
FIFTEEN MILES LONG—THE FIRST “ROAD OF REMEMBRANCE,” AT TAMPA, FLORIDA 








and which immediately 
strikes one as being almost 
forbidding in its exceeding 
austerity and _ barrenness, 
especially to one accus- 
tomed to seeing the land- 
scape clothed, at least in 
part, with a wooded cover. 
The treelessness of a large 
portion of the country is 
perhaps the most outstand- 
ing feature of the visitor’s 
first impression of the 
“land of the Don.” From 
the viewpoint of topogra- 
phy, Spain, next to Switz- 
erland, is probably the most 
mountainous country in all 
Europe, and consists large- 
ly of high plateaux about 
2000 feet or more in eleva- 
tion, interspersed with high 
mountain ranges which also 


NHE casual traveler from this country in Spain is at 
once impressed with the bold and barren character well forested at one time. 
of the landscape as presented to him at every turn, 





SPAIN AND HER SCANTY FORESTS 


BY NELSON COURTLANDT BROWN 


(PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR) 
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SPANISH COLLEGE OF FORESTRY 


The Royal Spanish Forestry College at El Escorial, in the Guadarrama 
Mountains, overlooking the high Castillian plateau. This is er ntirely 
supported by the government and has been in existence for over 50 
years. It is now used for a summer headquarters, the principal part 


of the college year being offered in Madrid. 







mountainous sections, at least, were 
It is very probable, however, 
the stalwart Roman legions 


conquered the country be- 
fore the time of Caesar, the 
whole Iberian peninsula 
has gradually lost most of 
its forests through con- 
tinuous warfare, political 
dissensions, and _ internal 
strife. After the Romans 
conquered the country, it 
was variously visited by the 
Frankish, the Ostrogothic 
and many other hordes 
from the north and the 
Moors from the south. 
After the expulsion of the 
Moors had been completed 
by Ferdinand and Isabella, 
just prior to the discovery 
of this country by Colum- 
bus in 1492, Spain rose to 
its highest ascendency in 
the sixteenth century under 
lthe> powerful regimes of 


surround the plateaux on all sides, and which drop off Charles V and his successor, Henry II, but from that time 


with striking abruptness to the sea. It should, therefore, 
under normal circumstances, be one of the most heavily 


forested countries in 





Europe, whereas it is 
probably one of the 
most scantily covered 
sections to be found 
anywhere, with the 
possible exception of 
China and Greece. One 
naturally associates for- 
ests with mountains, 
and the effect upon one 
accustomed to well for- 
ested mountain slopes 
is most impressive. In 
many parts of Spain 
one can frequently 
travel for many miles 
through the mountain- 
ous districts without 
seeing any trees at all. 

It is very likely that 


* ys A view in a Spanish forest. 
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A SPANISH FOREST 


native forest has been cut over in an effort to compensate for this shortage. 


Spain, for there are has even sent cross ties and lumber to France for the allied armies during the war. 





on gradually diminished in its international influence and 
has neglected many of its mostimportant internal problems 


and resources. Well 
forested mountains 
once covered with trees 
were frequently left to 
burn over from time to 
time after cutting and 
now serve only as in- 
ferior pasture land. 

It was not until April 
30, 1835, that any 
material progress was 
made in favor: of the 
preservation and the 
extension of the Span- 
ish forests. Spanish 
forestry really dates 
from that. time. <A 
special forestry bureau 
was established by the 
king then, and a few 
years later, in 1848, 





Although some of the stands are much better than a 
Owing to the serious there was inaugurated 


forests have been cut for fuel 


of Forestry, called in 
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Spanish, “La Escuela Especial de Ingenieros de Montes,” 
which was established at Villaviciosa de Odon. This 
school is still in operation, but was moved to San Lorenzo 
del Escorial in the Guadarrama Mountains, north of 
Madrid. The credit for the establishment of a well 
organized forest service, and the creation of a greater 
interest of both a public and private character in the 
future of Spanish forests belongs to King Alfonso XII, 
father of the present King, who reigned from 1873 to 
1885, and who made forestry his particular avocation. 
He studied and followed the profession to considerable 


length when in Austria. He named the technical staff 











CUTTING BRANCHES FOR FUEL 
Trimming limb wood from maritime pine trees on the outskirts of the 
city of Sarria in the vicinity of Barcelona. Although these trees were 
not cut, their limbs were almost completely stripped off, so urgent was 
the demand for fuel wood. Many industries formerly using coal were 
compelled to resort to fuel wood during the war. 


and personnel to scientifically manage the Spanish forests 
.of Balsain, the ancient hereditary domain belonging to 
the Spanish crown for the past several centuries. This 
was located in the extensive pine forests on the north 
slope of the Guadarrama Mountains, near Segovia—one 
of the few bright spots in a region of brown and barren 
mountains. The Forest of Balsain is now visited fre- 
quently by those interested in Spanish forestry practice, 
and it has more recently become the center of production 
of some of the very best Spanish timber. During the 
recent war, the most extensive timber operations in 
Spain were conducted on this ancient crown forest, and 
it helped very materially to supply a part of the deficiency 
of material owing to the lack of imports of forest 
products during the war. During the year 1918, this 
forest produced about 700,000 board feet—a large opera- 
tion for Spain, but an extremely small one for this 
country. 

Forestry in Spain probably follows more along 
aesthetic lines than that of any other country, a good 
share of the professional interest being devoted to the 
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proper care of and attention to shade trees along the city 
streets and country highways, as well as the develop- 
ment and maintenance of beautiful parks, some of which 
are very famous. Splendid evidence of this phase of 
Spanish forestry is everywhere present in the excellent 
care given to the shade trees along the city streets and 
parkways, particularly in such well known boulevards as 
the Prado in Madrid, the Paseo de Gracia in Barcelona, 
and the Paseo and Parkway in Seville. 

Owing to torrential rains common in the high moun- 
tains and the consequent destruction resulting from 
erosion, the Spanish forestry officials have also devoted a 
considerable part of their attention to the erosion prob- 
lem. As in the Vosges region of France, and in Switz- 
erland the first efforts have been in the construction of 
dams to impede the runoff. This is followed in so far 


as funds are available by reforestation on the mountain 
slopes most susceptible to erosion. 
sults have already been 
Mountains. 

A great deal of attention is also given to fish and 
game culture along with their forestry practice. 


Some excellent re- 


obtained in the Pyrenees 


This 








TREES STRIPPED OF BRANCHES FOR FUEL 
This illustrates in a forcible way the need for fuel wood in Spain. 
All of these maritime pine trees have been stripped of their branches 
nearly to the tops to provide fuel. Spain produces practically no coal 
and with the importation shut off, prices for fuel wood have risen 
from 100 per cent to 200 per cent or more above the pre-war price level. 


was initiated in 1886 when the Madrid Government leased 
the monastery of Piedra and established there the first 
fish hatchery. 

The Spanish forests consist very largely of pine and 
oak. These are found chiefly in the Pyrenees and the 
Cantabrian Range, which is a western continuation of 
the Pyrenees and which borders closely the northern 
coast of Spain. In the south, are the highest mountains 
of the whole country, the Sierra Nevadas, near Granada, 
which attain an elevation of 11,400 feet, and are snow 
capped a good portion of the year. On the very highest 








SPAIN AND HER 


parts of these mountains may be seen a little silver fir, but 
the oak and pine constitute a large share of the forest 
wherever it is present. Most of the best pine is found 
in the province of Galicia and consists of the same mari- 
time pine which is found in the Landes region of south- 
western France. From the Galician forests come con- 
siderable quantities of pit props, which are exported in 
normal times in considerable quantities to England in 
return for the much needed coal on which Spain is almost 
entirely dependent. In Catalonia, above Barcelona, and 
in Andalusia, of Southern Spain—the real Spain of the 
story books—are found the extensive cork oak forests 
which produce a good share of the world’s supply of cork. 

In order to promote the best interests of the forests 
of Spain, a Spanish Forestry Association was formed 
many years ago, and is very active. An excellent monthly 
publication is issued at the headquarters in Madrid, en- 
titled Espana Forestal. It is very attractively printed and 
beautifully illustrated and contains interesting articles 
on all phases of the subject, but it is noticed that many 
articles are designed to encourage greater government 
support of the forestry program, and to encourage the 
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SYCAMORES IN SPAIN 
Method of trimming street trees employed in the city of Sarria in the 


Province of Catalonia. These are sycamore trees which are the principal 
street trees of Spain. The European linden is also used to some extent. 


appropriation of larger funds for the purpose. Many 
articles are also devoted to commercial information, par- 
ticularly with regard to the kinds and prices of lumber 
and other forest products from the different sections of 
the country. Since Spain is the home of the cork oak, 
considerable interest is evinced in the proper care and 
protection of these forests. They are an important 
source of income to the country at large, and many of 
the largest estates are dependent for their income upon 
the extensive cork oak forests which have been largely 
held within the same families and been operated along 
similar lines for the past several centuries. 


SCANTY FORESTS 


In traveling about Spain, one is immediately impressed 
by the large number of trees indigenous to this country 
which have been planted successfully in nearly all parts 
of the Spanish peninsula. The California redwoods are 
to be seen growing in public parks in all parts of the 
country; they are used at railway stations and about 
country villas and private estates. In the grounds of the 
palace of the old Spanish kings at El Escorial are several 
redwoods about 65 years old which are from three to 
four feet in diameter and they apparently grow as well 
as in their native habitat in California. Eucalyptus trees 
are also found planted throughout Spain, and they are as 











TAGUS BORDERED BY TREES 

A view down the well-known Tagus River which flows from the high 
interier plateau of Central Spain, westward past the cld historic city 
of Toledo, and across Portugal to the Atlantic, at the port of Lisbon. 
The island shown on the right is an old Roman fortress which is still 
in an excellent state of preservation. Almost along its entire course, 
the river is bordered by the picturesque pine or cork oak forests and 
occasional olive groves and vineyards. 


common a sight in the landscape in and about the large 
cities as they are in southern California. 

For reforestation, the European poplar is used exten- 
sively in the lower valleys, where this tree has been 
widely planted for the purpose of producing pulp wood. 
Along the railway lines between Barcelona and the 
Spanish frontier at Cerbere are to be seen exténsive plan- 
tations of poplars which are apparently doing splendidly. 
For plantations in the mountains, the maritime pine is a 
favorite. Eucalyptus trees are planted for decorative 
purposes, for windbreaks, and for cordwood and timbers. 
Some of the prominent mines near Huelva plant them 
for mine props and cross-ties and report very successful 
results. 

The total area of forests of all kinds in Spain amount 
to about 62,000,000 acres. According to the officials of 
the Government Forestry Service at Madrid, this in- 
cludes, however, a large area of low brush wood and 
mountain pasture land which we should scarcely classify 
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STREET TREE PLANTING IN SPAIN 


A view on one of the principal streets of Barcelona showing the well- 
trimmed character of their shade trees, which in this case are of syca- 
more. The two-wheeled carts shown in this picture are a _ charac- 
teristic sight on all Spanish highways. 





as forests in this country. It is not likely that Spain 
contains over 12,000,000 acres of forest which we should 
classify as such in this country. Of this total area prac- 
tically three-fourths belong to private interests, and only 
a little less than one-fourth belongs to municipal forests, 
the remainder amounting to a little over 600,000 acres, 
are owned and controlled by the central government at 
Madrid. State forestry is under the jurisdiction of the 
Ministry of Development and is directly under the 
































LOADS OF WOOD FOR FUEL 


A commom sight on the streets of Seville in southern Spain. Great 
gee of branches and fuel wood were brought in from surrounding 
orests _ ~ not only for domestic purposes, but for industrial plants as 

00: 


well is even used in many of the locomotives and was.,the 


principal fuel used for heating throughout Spain during the war, owing to 
the scarcity of imported coal which normally comes from England. 













FORESTRY 


Director General of Agriculture, Mines and Forests. 
The faculty of the Royal Forestry College also acts as 
officers of the Forest Service. A few forests, amounting 
to about 15,000 acres belong to the church and to indi- 
vidual monasteries and to other secular interests. 
There is a strong movement under way to encourage 
the appropriation of more funds with which to extend the 
areas of the National Forests, for only in this way can 
forestry be encouraged and developed on any compre- 


hensive scale. Forestry officials at Madrid estimate that 


instead of having only about 10 per cent of the area of 
the country included in real forests as at present, at 
least 30 per cent should be well forested. 

Some privately owned forests. are managed on con- 
servative forestry principles and receive careful pro- 
tection, but a large majority of them have suffered from 
and later deteriorated 


over-cutting, through ravages of 
































PRIMITIVE WOOD-SAWING METHODS 
Primitive methods of sawing are still occasionally employed in Spain. 
Many features of the lumber industry are still in a very elemen- 
tary and_ primitive stage of development as compared with 
conditions in this country. Manual labor is resorted to in most of the 
wood-working establishments to a much greater extent than is com- 
monly found in this country. 


fires and the intensive grazing of herds of sheep and 
goats. Another serious menace to the development of 
forests in Spain is the severe cutting for charcoal and 
fuel wood before the trees have attained a fair size. The 
curling smoke rising from charcoal pits is a common 
sight in all Spanish forested mountain districts. Fre- 
quently trees which have attained a diameter of from 
five to eight inches are cut and used for charcoal, whereas 
they should be left to reach a much larger size. The 
recent world’s war has even intensified the situation, 
because Spain is practically without coal, and therefore 
largely dependent upon England for her imports. It 
naturally follows, therefore, that Spain was compelled 
to resort to her native forests to compensate for the 
shortage of imported coal for a period of over four years. 
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[nstead of coal selling for from $10 to $15 per ton, 
which was the normal price before the war, it finally 
reached the extremely high price of from $80 to $180 
per ton, according to quality. This has meant that only 
certain specialized industries and some of the railways 
could afford to use coal. Most of the industries, as well 
as homes were dependent upon firewood or charcoal for 
their fuel, with the resultant heavy cutting of all the 
most accessible and available forests. It was a common 
sight to see fuel wood selling for from $20 to $30 per 
cord or more in many Spanish cities. Even branches 
and the smallest brush and twigs were collected and 
utilized for fuel. 

Spain has always been a very important importer of 
lumber and forest products, but with the outbreak of 
the war there was insufficient tonnage to bring material 
to Spain, and its local forests were compelled to supply 
at least a portion of the serious shortage. As a result, 
the already neglected forests have been most seriously 
sacrificed for fuelwood as well as lumber and have 








REDWOODS IN SPAIN 

California redwoods about 36 inches in diameter at the base, growing 
in the gardens of the old royal palace of the Spanish kings at El Es- 
corial in the Guadarrama Mountains north of Madrid California 
redwoods are commonly found planted throughout Spain and there 
are many trees from two to three feet in diameter, indicating that these 
trees were planted from 50 to 80 years ago or more. They grow 
splendidly under the climatic and soil conditions afforded in Spain. 


received a set-back from which they will require from 
fifteen to thirty years or more to recover. Although an 
important importer of wood, Spain was, however, called 
upon to supply cross-ties and other forest products for 
the American and French armies in France. In spite of 
a virulent and wide spread propaganda carried on by 
100,000 Germans who had drifted to Spain from various 
countries at the outbreak of the war, Spain contributed 
Many materials that were of real assistance to the allied 
armies in France. Although officially neutral, the senti- 


ment in Spain was pronouncedly pro-German. ‘lhis 
feeling was no doubt due to the active work of the 
German propagandists. The movement of civilians across 
the frontier to and from France was constantly watched 
with the most painstaking scrutiny. In January, 1918, 
about $50,000 worth of materials were purchased for the 
American army in Spain. It was considered a good sized 
shipment from Spain, but by September, 1918, over 
$10,000,000 worth was being purchased for the support 
and maintenance of our army alone in France. Over 








CORDWOOD AT $30 A CORD 
A familiar sight on the streets of Barcelona when fuelwood was in 
reat demand, owing to the lack of normal supplies from England. 
ordwood brought as high as $20 to $30 per cord or more, delivered in 


Barcelona, and coal was selling at the prohibitively high price of 
between $80 and $160 per ton 


400,000 cross-ties were contracted for, and had the war 
continued, preparations were being made for the purchase 
of many more cross-ties, lumber and other materials. 
Pine and oak cross-ties were from $2.00 to $2.50 apiece, 
depending upon quality and size. 

With the heavy purchase of food, forest products, and 
other materials for the allied armies, Spain prospered as 
seldom before, and now it is believed that Spain will 
engage in many larger policies of national welfare and 
developments of her important and largely latent agri- 
cultural and mining resources. In this wave of better 
things—a rebirth of the old Spanish position in world’s 
affairs, the friends and supporters of forestry in Spain 
are hopeful of a better and more comprehensive plan of 
forest conservation which will insure the future of the 
Spanish forests. A notable forward step was taken in 
June, 1913, when the Royal Spanish Society of the 
Friends of the Forest was established under the royal 
patronage of His Majesty King Alfonso XIII and the 
Queen Mother Victoria Eugenia. This organization has 
been recognized by royal decree as being of great general 
public welfare. 
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SCENIC ODDITIES IN AND NEAR LA SAL NATIONAL FOREST 
BY CHARLES DEMOISY, JR., SUPERVISOR OF LASAL NATIONAL FOREST 


O the tourist, 
recreationist, 
geologist, or 

student in arche- 
ology, an excellent 
opportunity for 
viewing and study- 
the 
and 


ing some of 
most sublime 
grotesque scenic 
and geologic won- 
ders of the United 
States, is offered in 
the region of the 
La Sal Nationa! 
Forest and_ the 
Natural Bridges 
National M onu- 
ment in San Juan 
County, Utah. This 
area, heretofore 
visited by compara- 
tively few, mostly 
local ranchers and 
stockmen and pio- 
neer geologists and 


archeologists, also offers opportunity to the adventurous 
for exploring a wild, undeveloped country showing, as 
yet, little evidence of man’s dominion. 

In the extreme southeastern part of the State, the 
native sand rock has been carved by the great sculptural 





THE EDWIN NATURAL BRIDGE 


At once sublime and grotesque the natural bridge presents both beauty and engrossing problems in 
geology. The magnitude of the arch is well shown here in contrast to the human figures standing 
on top of it. Nature, by wind and water action has here builded a monument to her forces equal 
to many man-made structures of the same type and by far more graceful than most bridges. 


forces of wind and 
stream erosion into 
strange, fantastic 
shapes leaving a 
myriad of benches, 
canyons, peaks and 
pinnacles, cliffs and 
chasms, in perfect 
miniature of that 
wonder of wonders 
in scenic interest, 
the Grand Canyon 
of the Colorado, to 
which the drainage 
of this country is 
tributary. 
Outstanding _ in- 
stances of _ this 
strange work of 
Nature are “Big 
Indian,” “Church 
Rock,” “Looking 
Glass” rock, typi- 
fying in minutest 
detail the objects to 
which their names 


refer; the picturesque “Ship Rock,” near where four 
State corners meet, standing out like an ancient sailing 
vessel on the ocean horizon; the Bear’s Ears, freakish 
shaped mountains and famous landmarks, and, by far 
the most interesting scenic attractions of the entire section, 








If all our National Forests could be heard from, few could offer more unusual scenic attractions than those found in 
and near the La Sal. Mr. Demoisy graphically tells of a few of the unusual bits of landscape to be found there. And yet, if 
we could only get like information from nearly any National Forest we would find that in each can be found some 
striking thing worth seeing. 

To know your National Forests is to become familiar with the greater values of scenic America. The 150,000,000 acres 
of National Forest territory are not all replete with scenic wonders and yet every one of them carries some charm. The 
aggregate scenic wealth within these Forests is one of the greatest aesthetic heritages ever owned by a nation. 

Knowing the La Sal you know but one of the more than one hundred and fifty National Forests. 
the La Sal National Forest as here presented you become familiar with one more of the scenic wonderlands of the Forests 
and thus may come so much closer to knowing the majority of these stupendous lands of scenic surprises and unexcelled 
vacation lands.—Arthur H. Carhart, Editor, Recreation Department. 


But in thus meeting 
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BALANCED ROCK 


At the head of Nigger Bill Canyon, Northern Division of the 
La Sal National Forest, is this queer member of the Balancea 
Rock Family. As a background is seen one of the multitude of 
wind-fretted rock cliffs of the region. 


the Natural Bridges, three of them within a short 
distance of each other, being included in a 
National Monument. 

These three natural bridges, and the great 
Rainbow Bridge, several miles to the westward, 
are easily the largest yet discovered in the United 
States. The first three are within a distance of 
five miles and are called “Edwin,” “Caroline” 
and “Augusta,” in the order in which they are 
usually approached. Later names assigned to 
them by officials of the United States Land 
Office, but not generally used, are, respectively, 
Owachomo, Kachina and Sipapu—Hopi Indian 
names. 

Sloping as the country does, from the higher 
peaks of the Blue Mountains, where 12,000 feet 
elevation is attained, to the low level of the Colo- 
rado River, it is not hard to imagine the cutting 
and polishing forces of the currents of moun- 
tain waters as they rushed through the irregular 
cracks and crevices in surging eddies. In this 
manner sharp corners were rounded off, deep 
caverns and recesses were dug out of the cliffs, 
and soft places in the yielding sandstone were 





sought out. This process continued so long that a series 
of perfectly formed buttresses and arches is left, having 
particularly graceful curves and pleasing proportions. 

The “Edwin” bridge is a slender and delicately pro- 
portioned structure, particularly pleasing to the eye. It 
has a span of 194 feet and a height of 108 feet. The 
long arch is only ten feet thick in the center and thirty 
feet wide across the top. 

Approximately three miles down the canyon near the 
junction of White and Armstrong Canyons, is found 
the “Caroline,” having a more massive and less well 
finished arch than the former, but none the less imposing. 
So large are the parts of this bridge and so close the 
surrounding walls and cliffs that the successful photo- 
graphing of it. presents a difficult problem. It’s span is 
186 feet from side to side and 98 feet high in the center. 
The total height of the bridge is 205 feet with a width 
on top of 49 feet. Beneath this great structure is a cool, 
clear spring of water, inviting the traveler to refresh him- 
self and rest in the majestic splendor of the situation. 

Proceeding up White Canyon, whose lofty cliffs, domes 
and caverns become more and more impressive, one 
approaches the great “Augusta” bridge, the span of which 
is 157 feet high and 261 feet long. The total height is 
222 feet and the width at the top is 28 feet. It is a 
fitting climax to this series of natural wonders, com- 
bining massiveness with gracefulness of proportions in 
an unbelievable manner. 

The crowning glory of the scenic attractions is their 
coloring. The rock formation is a sandstone of rich red 


















































































MRS. UTE SQUAW AND FAMILY 





While along the sides of the many canyons of this land of mystery are ruins of 
pre-historic cliff-dwellers, in other places may be seen members of Indian tribes 
whose reservations are nearby. These later Americans are not a bit less interesting 
than the ruins which speak mutely of a very early civilization. 
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or brown color with the top or exposed portions white 
or gray due to the weathering influences. Between these 
two are found every shade or tint in striking combinations 
that do not seem real. This picturesque effect delight- 
fully breaks up the usual monotony of the desert and 
canyon types of scenery. Such plants as cacti, yucca, 
greaswood, and sagebrush abound in the lower levels. 
Above these are found immense bodies of Pinon and 
Juniper, topped with tall pine and spruce timber, inter- 
spersed with 
cool aspen 
groves and 
crystal springs, 
as the moun- 
tain tops are 
approached. 

In the many 
natural caves 
and _ sheltered 
ledges of the 
cliffs within the 
National 
Monument and 
along the trail 
en route, are 
found the ruins 
of cliffdwellers’ 
houses. There 
are aiso on the 
massive side 
w alls ancient 
paintings and 
hieroglyphics— 
mute evidence 
of a civilization 
which is lost to history. 
rewards the bounteously in 
information. 

From Monticello or Blanding, Utah, which is easily 
reached by auto from southern Colorado -or central 
and eastern Utah points, the only means of transportation 
today is by saddie-horse and pack outfit. To anyone 
used to active outdoor recreation, the 40 to 50 mile trip 
is not a strenuous one, if taken any time during or be- 
tween the months of May and November. Its length 


The exploration of these 


visitor adventure, and 


can be broken by any number of camps en route, rich 
in scenic attractions and unusual interest. 


During most 
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of the winter months the Bridges are also accessible 
but the temperature at that time is a little too low for 
comfort. Plans are under way for the construction of a 
good auto road to the region, but, owing to the cost and 
difficulty of providing sufficient funds, it will undoubted- 
ly be two or three years before this becomes a reaiit 
Parties contemplating one of these trips should 
accompanied by a guide as a knowledge of desirable 
camping places near good water is essential and a 
stranger might 


te 


ye 








THE AUGUSTA NATURAL BRIDGE 


Carving and coloring, done by the master hand of nature and softened by years and years of exposure 
to the weather make these natural bridges more than freaks of nature 





easily and hope- 
iessly be lost in 
the maze of 
box canyons 
and ridges with 
precipitous 
slopes. Compe- 
tent guides and 
ood cutfits can 
be readily ar- 
ranged for in 
the towns of 
Blanding and 
Monticello. To 
avoid delay 
these arrange- 
ments should 
ordinarily be 
com pleted in 
advance. 
Recently a 
commercial air- 
craft company 
has been inves- 
tigating possi- 





They are things of beauty. 


bie landing and camping places near the Bridges with 
a view of making air excursions thereto from railroad 
points and surrounding centers of poputation. It is 
confidently predicted that this mode of transportation 
will become popular within a few years with many 
visitors. 

In the meantime those who are interested need not 
wait for better facilities of travel to be perfected and 
lose the exhilaration and satisfaction that this trip 
affords now, as well as the distinction of being among 
the first to explore this wild and comparatively little 
known region. 





NE of Talbot County’s historical trees was destroyed 
recently by a storm, says an Easton, Maryland, dis- 
patch to the Baltimore Star. The mammoth white oak 
in the rear of the brick meeting-house of the Society of 
Friends, known as Third Haven Meeting-house, fell 
with a crash and made kindling wood of 50 feet of 
shedding, where the members were wont to hitch their 
horses and teams when attending service. This tree was 
one of the original grove under which William Penn 


HISTORIC OAK DESTROYED 





preached when touring Maryland and where Lord Balti- 
During the last 40 years 
The stumps 


more at one time worshipped. 
a half dozen of these monsters have gone. 
of two of them disclosed more than 400 rings. The 
monarch of the group still stands. Under this group 
of trees Indians took shelter in Colonial days. <A place 
of worship was selected among them because of their 
protection, and the spot being a sanctuary in turn pro- 
tected the trees. 






















HE biggest probiems which the profession of land- 
scape architecture ever faced in the world are those 
which present themselves now in the National Parks 

and National Forests of North America, meaning the 
United States and Canada. Here we have given into 
our keeping the greatest stretches of the finest landscape 
ever made. Any sug- 


LANDSCAPE ARCHITECTURE IN THE FORESTS 


BY FRANK A. WAUGH 


While this idea of landscape conservation has never been 
put forward in connection with the National Forests, the 
result of establishing such forests has been the conser- 
vation of much nobie landscape on a very large scale. In 
state parks and state forests the same sort of conser- 
vation is going on, and this movement is progressing 

more rapidly than most 





gestion for planting a 
tree here or a_ bush 
there or grading down 
a little hillock is so 
ridiculous that persons 
who think this to be the 
sole business of the 
landscape architect are 
inclined to laugh him 
out of court. 

However, if the land- 
scape architect is a rea 
man and really under- 
stands his business he 
must know something 
more than the ordinary 
man knows about the 
landscape. Whatever 
special training he has 
and whatever extra de- 
velopment of taste or 
feeling, he ought to be 
able to apply these to 
some effect in dealing 
with the big landscapes 
which are so passion- 
ately loved by all 
Americans. 

As a matter of fact 
the landscape architect 
has a very definite pro- 
gram in his mind with 
reference to these very 
problems. We may say 
briefly and_ positively 
that the business of 








SNOWMASS PEAK AND LAKE 


persons imagine. 

It is rather interest- 
ing to note therefore 
that the great conser- 
vation movement which 
received so much pub- 
lic attention a few years 
ago has almost uncon- 
sciously included an 
enormously ex tended 
and enormously valu- 
able conservation of 
natural landscape. 

The problems of 
making this landscape 
accessible are primarily 
those of technical land- 
scape architecture. It is 
the regular business of 
the professional land- 
scape architect to pro- 
vide “‘circulation,”—the 
road paths and other 
methods of _ getting 
through and into the 
scenery. 

This problem of cir- 
culation is much more 
difficult than has com- 
monly been supposed. 
Thus far it has been 
approached mainly 
from the engineering 
standpoint. It must be 
clear, however, that if 
the problem is to de- 





the professional land- We may say positively that the business of the professional landscape architect velop the landscape to 


Scape architect with 
refe rence to these understanding and feeling. 
major landscapes is— 

I. To preserve them in perpetuity. 

2. To make them accessible to human beings. 

3. To interpret the landscape to human understanding 
and feeling. 


Now the work of conservation is sufficiently obvious. 
In setting aside national parks and national monuments 
the sole intention has usually been to preserve extra- 
ordinary landscape features for general enjoyment. 


with reference to these major landscapes is (1) to preserve them in perpetuity, (2) to : e 
ee es : hd Hf ee its best effect one must 
make them accessible to human beings and (3) to interpret the landscape to human 


first of all have a very 
clear idea of the rela- 
tive values of different parts of the landscape and of the 
artistic relation of part to part. The different features 
in the landscape must be presented in a coherent manner 
and in a logical order. Just for example, one frequently 
finds that circulation has been arranged in a manner to 
provide an artistic anti-climax. 
Only the most meager hints can here be given regard- 
ing the character of these artistic problems, but it must 
14 
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A FOREST TRAIL ADMITTING OF FINE DEVELOPMENT IN THE WHITE RIVER NATIONAL FOREST, NEAR TRAPPERS LAKE 


It is rather interesting to ncte that the great conservation movement 
which received so much public attention a few years ago has almost 
unconsciously included an extended and enormously valuable conserva- 
tion of natural landscape. 


This trail at this point presents a problem in the art of landscape design. 
The question is, should there be a vista opened on the right to some 
point in the valley or is the mountain side in front the proper theme 
for this outlook. 





More and better planning is needed in landscape development of National, State and County parks, monuments, forests 


and other like public lands. Too often the landscape development of such areas is either incidental work for some man 
already busy in other lines or is given into the hands of some one incompetent and incapable of developing the greatest 
art values in these regions. Public laws govern the practice of medicine, of law and other professions. It is as criminal 
to allow malpractice in the field of landscape work as in these other fields, and yet, because it does not touch pocket-book 
or health, the public does not demand swift condemnation of quackery so often foisted on the public as landscape gardening. 

Landscape architects in charge of landscape design in our National, State and County playgrounds will give to the 
Nation through proper preservation and presentation of natural features present beauty values greater than can otherwise be 
realized. They will insure a working, living scheme which will have in it no lost motion due to ill-advised plans, and they 
will in this one item, in the long run, save the original cost of securing proper services. There will be no building of so- 
called rustic developments which are often merely grotesque or of monumental concrete structures in rural settings where 
they are not only out of taste, but represent a waste of valuable funds on inappropriate developments. Every step will be 
towards a unified composition and every part of the scheme will function as well (or perhaps better) fifty years hence as 
it will the day completed. 

Landscape architecture is a fine art. In the field of greater landscape designing, so ably presented by Mr. Waugh 
in this article, that art can return to the people the greatest scenic wealth of the Nation, enhanced and protected, and 
furthermore, artistically and sympathetically presented to the public. What foolish economy it is to put money in on plans 
made by other than competent artists. What chances even those people who attempt to do landscape planning and are not 
properly trained or experienced, take in ruining some exquisite bit of natural beauty with ill-advised developments. Con- 
demnation of such practice and the institution of a demand from everyone for the best treatment of the best American 
scenery should come at once. We owe it to ourselves, our neighbors and posterity. The article by Mr. Waugh but points the 
way to some of the greater possiblities in this work and where it will lead. It means if properly trained landscape 
architects be placed in this work there will be preservation, protection and artistic development of our great National play 
areas so that the country will be a land of enhanced natural beauty and not one of desecrated and dissipated scenic values 
lost because of ill-founded, over-zealous maltreatment of these values by someone serene in the belief that he is a “natural- 
born” landscape designer and artist. Such heaven-gifted spirits do no more grow spontaneously than do so originate great 
surgeons. Mr. Waugh has blazed the way and when that path is followed, the future is secure——Arthur H. Carhart, Editor, 


Recreation Department. 




















be emphasized 
that up to the 
present moment 
the artistic pos- 
sibilities of 
development in 
the natural 
landscape have 
been almost 
wholly neglect- 
ed. Whenever 
some really ef- 
fective develop- 
ment comes it 
must be expect- 
ed at the hands 
of the men 
who know what 
landscape is and 
who, through 
rigorous train- 
ing and experi- 
ence have ac- 
quired the tech- 
nical knowledge 
for 
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UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE REST CABIN—PIKE NATIONAL FOREST 


Circulation is not the only problem for the landscape architect in the human use of the Forests. The 
housing problem or camp development is present too. Here at Timberline on Mount Evans the Service 
has built a tastily designed and serviceable house where one is welcome to stay er night. Inside are 
beds made of rough lumber, cooking utensils!) and tools bought and placed there by the Colorado 


Mountain Club, and by the door hangs a Service Traveler’s register where each visitor is supposed to 
put down his name so the total visitors coming here in the season may be counted and added to the total 


for the Forest, State, or District. 
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no means the 
same when ren- 
dered under 
Stokowski’s 
baton or Dam- 
rosch’s. Quite 
the same way 
the big riative 
landscape 
quires interpre- 
tation. A thor- 
oughly trained 
and sympa- 
thetic landscape 
artist can see 
more in the 
landscape than 
the common 
person, and he 
ought to be 
capable in 


re- 


some way to 
comm unicate 
his deeper feel- 
ing or his 
broader vision 





necessary 
the solution of 
such problems. Circulation is of course only one of 
the technical problems in landscape development, but it 
is typical of the sort of work which the professional 
landscape architect ought to be doing in all the terri- 
tories now being conserved for human enjoyment. 
Every artist of every sort has not only problems of 
structural design, but if he is a real artist he must also be 
capable of offering a spiritual interpretation of his 
work or of the 







to other per- 
sons of less training or insight. Quite obviously we are 
touching here on a matter of extreme difficulty. Yet 





landscape interpretation ought to be no more difficult 
*than musical or dramatic interpretation. The main dif- 
ficulty is that the idea is entirely new. It will take us 
some time yet to produce trained landscape interpreters 
and for them to find the most effective technique for 
this branch of the art of landscape architecture. To 

some extent, 















work of other however, the 
artists. Inter- way has al- 
pretation is en- ready been 
tirely clear to - shown. John 
us in many of Burroughs has 
the fine arts. long been the 


We remember 
that Hamlet is 
a very different 
person when 
interpreted by 
Robert Mantell 
from the Ham- 
let of Salvini 
or Otis Skin- 
ner. Musical 
interpretation is 
a high form of 
musical art and 
even Beetho- 
ven’s Fifth 
Symphony is by 





ON TRAPPERS LAKE 


Any suggestion for planting a tree here or a bush there or grading down a little hillock is ridiculous. 
The landscape architect has a very definite program in his mind with reference to these larger problems. 








unofficial inter- 
preting natural- 
ist of this coun- 
try. The details 
of landscape— 
trees, flowers, 
birds—he has 
made seem 
more vivid, 
more human 
and more worth 
while. John 
Muir was the 
prophet of the 
larger phases 
of the land- 
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scape. He made us love the mountains, the glaciers 
and the forests. 

It might be suggested that 
It may be 


these men were not land- 
scape architects. answered simply that the 
sort of thing also 


Any one who is at 


landscape architects ought to do that 
and do it better than anybody else. 

all acquainted with Mr. Jens Jensen, for instance, living 
landscape architect, president of his own 


and active 








AUTO ROAD IN THE COLORADO NATIONAL FOREST 


of the country 
architect is to 
but tell a 


Traffic lines are either so developed as to tell the story 
The aim of the landscape 
not only of travel, 


or they are monotonous 
have a traffic 


story in a pleasing way at the same time. 


line function as a line 


society of “Friends of Our Native Landscape,” knows 
Moreover his inter- 


him as pre-eminently an interpreter. 
pretation is different, entirely characteristic, quite as in- 
dividual as Stokowski’s interpretation of Brahms. It 
may easily be described as a poetic mystical and symbolic 
interpretation. 

Now these are large words in the field of landscape 
art, and I have not time now to explain or justify them. 
I only wish to point out that high, spiritual interpretations 
of the landscape are not so far away as we might think 
at first mention. 

[Mr. Waugh is an authority on this subject. He has for two 
seasons studied recreation problems in the National Forests and 
playgrounds of the West. So he speaks with sympathetic and 
first-hand knowledge of this subject backed not alone by the 


study of theory but by the practical application of landscape 
design to these problems of national recreation territory.] 
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Most of all I want to emphasize the theorem with 
which I started, viz., that the landscape architect has .a 
very definite work to perform in dealing with the big 
features of the native landscape, and that this work 
covers the whole field of conservation, technical develop- 


ment and interpretation. 





THE SILVER BIRCH 


Back from the highway, my lady of dreams 
Murmurs a roundelay tender ; 

Silence and fragrance, and flowers and streams, 

These do you sing of, my lady of dreams, 


Standing so stately and slender. 


Silvery white where the lone shadows brood, 
White where the starlight is streaming, 

Silvery white through your virginal snood, 

Silvery white through your veil and your blood— 


You, with your singing and dreaming! 


You, with a cloak of the loveliest green 
Draping your warm whiteness over! 
You, with the breath of the forest, I ween, 

Mosses and briers with lilies between— 


Haunts of the poet and lover! 


Back from the highway, my lady of dreams 
Murmurs a roundetay tender; 
Silence and fragrance, and flowers and streams 
These do you sing of, my lady of dreams, 
Standing so white and so slender! 
—Jean Blewett, in London, Ontario, Advertiser. 





BELGIAN GOVERNMENT ACKNOWLEDGES 
TREE SEED 


OLLOWING the shipment of seed sent to Belgium 

by the American Forestry Association for the re- 
planting of areas devastated by the war, the Association 
has received the following letter from the Hon. N. P. 
Crahay, Director General of the Ministry of Agriculture 
of Belgium: 

“T have the honor to advise you of the receipt of 
your letter of the 23rd of December announcing the 
shipment of the Douglas fir seed. 

“The gift of your society is particularly valuable to us 
just at this time for the reforestation of the large area 
of denuded lands and because of the difficulty that we are 
experiencing in securing the seed of American species, of 
which the green variety of Douglas fir from Oregon is of 
the greatest interest from the point of view of Belgian 
silviculture. 

“Please express my keen appreciation of the gift to 
the members of the American Forestry Association, and 
accept the assurance of my high consideration.” 





WOODCHUCKS AND PORCUPINES 
BY R. W. SHUFELDT 


(PHOTOGRAPHS BY THE AUTHOR AND OTHERS) 


HE woodchucks we have in this country not only 
vary considerably in appearance and color, but 
their habits arg likewise dissimilar owing to the 
difference in the environments in which they exist. I 
have had but little acquaintance with the northern and 
these animals, but abundant oppor- 


western forms of 


tunity to study the eastern speciés in different sections of 
the New England and Middle States. 
during my boyhood days, which were mostly spent in 


Many years ago, 

















SOME CALL THIS THE GROUND HOG 


Figure 1." An excellent picture of an old Woodchuck in a characteristic 
attitude. By the author from a drawing by Leon L. Pray, illustrating 
“The Mammals of Illinois and Wisconsin” by Charles B. Cory. 


happy old New England, I did my share of both trap- 
ping and shooting woodchucks—even helping to eat a 
roasted one on occasions. But I did more than this, as 
I had them as pets several times, and closely studied 
their habits in nature and in confinement. In those days, 
in some parts of the State of Connecticut, it would 
be hard to pick out a clover field of any size that did 
not have a woodchuck burrow in some part of it. Some- 
times the animal would choose a site somewhere under a 
stone wall surrounding a field; or, if there were a large 
rock anywhere about the middle of the field, he would 
burrow under this as a very choice location. Finally, 
the roots of an old apple or other tree would often be 
chosen for his stronghold, the burrow being dug down 
among them, as though its owner seemed to realize that 
no one would dream of attempting to dislodge him from 
such quarters. 

As is the case with excavations made for their habi- 
tation by most fossorial mammals, the burrow of a 


woodchuck at first descends obliquely into the earth; i 
then passes nearly horizontally for several feet, rises 
moderately for the last half of its length, to terminate 
in quite a spacious and round chamber which consti- 
tutes the “living-room” of the entire family. Here the 
her litter, and here the young re- 
main until they pair off and dig their own homes else- 
where. Such a burrow may be at least thirty feet in 
length—so long that one never dreams of digging a 
woodchuck out; but I have seen farmers bring up two 
or three barrels of water on a cart, and drown the 
occupants of this subterranean establishment at short 
notice, rejoicing most heartily if, in addition to the pair, 
seven or eight quarter-grown young were caught at the 
same time. I have often captured them in steel traps set 
at the mouth of the burrow, taking the precaution of 
covering it carefully with fine dirt. One old wood- 
chuck had constructed his burrow almost in the exact 
center of a twenty-acre clover lot, and every attempt to 


female brings forth 











L 





PLAN OF A WOODCHUCK’S BURROW 


Figure 2. No existing quadruped can excel the Woodchuck in scientifi- 
cally carrying out the scheme of a burrow; it fulfils all the necessary 
ends of an underground habitation. 


capture him had utterly failed. It was the rarest thing 
to even catch -him standing at the entrance to his bur- 
row during the day, but just his head and shoulders 
might be frequently seen out of it. I must have fired 
at him twenty or thirty times from the other side of the 
stone wall that surrounded the field, and that with a 
heavy, old-fashioned, muzzle-loading Kentucky rifle, 
which, at seventy-five or hundred yards, was good 
nearly every time for small game. But every shot had 
failed. A cloud of dust would puff up at the very en- 
trance to the burrow each time, and I would walk con- 
fidently over to pick him up; but no. Next day, at noon, 
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Courtesy of the United States Biological Survey. 
THE YELLOW-BELLIED MARMOT 


Figure 3. In this species the fur of the under parts is of a rich, golden 
yellow; and withal it is a very handsome animal. It is found in 


western Texas, New Mexico, Arizona, and northward. 


there he was again, looking out as saucy as ever. I final- 
ly captured him by tying a Colt’s revolver to a stout 
stake driven in the ground within a few feet of the 


burrow, and training the aim down the entrance. Then, 
attaching a long string to the trigger, I waited behind 
the wall till he again showed himself, when the success 


of the device sealed his doom. I found, upon examina- 


tion, that he had been “barked” in several places by rifle 
balls, which included a long graze across one shoulder; 














Courtesy of the New York Zoological Society. 
AN EASTERN WOODCHUCK 


Figure 5. Here again the Woodchuck investigates. This time he can- 
not see his shadow, and his attitude indicates that he catches the 
gentle air of settled spring time. He may now safely commence the 
work of the season. 
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the tip of his chin was gone, and his hair was parted 
along the top of his cranium. 

Their heads make difficult shots at seventy-five yards 
owing to their color being so much like the earth about 
the burrow; and I have always believed that they succeed 
in dodging just a little bit at the flash. But this would 
probably be out of the question with the best of small 
calibre rifle nowadays. This woodchuck measured from 
tip to tip twenty-two inches, and was the largest speci- 
men I ever examined; it was very dark in color, and, as 
a matter of fact, they vary a great deal in that way; I 
have shot some very light colored individuals—notably 
so for their under parts. The animal is never taken for 
its fur, though I have heard that its hide, in former times, . 














Courtesy of the New York Zoological Society. 
EASTERN WOODCHUCK, THE “GROUND HOG” 


Figure 4. If this be his first appearance above ground in the spring, 
he will surely have to go back into his burrow for another six weeks, 
as there is no question but that he can plainly “see his shadow.” 
So much for myth-lore and rural tradition. 


used to be cured for whip-lashes; but personally I have 
not known of their having been collected with the view 
of thus utilizing them. 

Woodchucks are very prone to sit up on their haunches 
after the fashion of prairie marmots and spermophiles, 
and to eat with their fore feet while in this attitude. 
Farmers have, from the farmer’s point of view, a good 
right to be their enemies,-as not only do they eat up 
quantities of their clover, but tramp it down besides to 
no little extent. Then, during their foraging excursions 
at night—when they really venture away from their bur- 
rows for any distance—they consume and destroy quan- 
tities of young green corn and melons. 

These animals become enormously fat during October 
in the Northern States, and take to the ground soon 
thereafter for a period of six months, during which 
time they enter into profound hibernation. They show 
no disposition whatever to live in companies like the 
marmots of the Western prairies ; though, if I remember 
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correctly, their northwestern relatives, the hoary mar- 
mots, thus congregate—sometimes as many as thirty or 
forty being found in the same community. Woodchucks, 
when pressed, are very good runners, their squat appear- 
ance reminding one somewhat of a badger, and, like that 
animal, they will bite severely if captured by the hand. If 
cornered in a wall they will chatter and grunt, occasion- 
ally giving vent to a loud and peculiar whistle-like squeal, 
from which they get the name bestowed upon them by 
the Canadian French of Sifflewr—the whistler. Upon 
several occasions I have seen woodchucks climb a tree, 
and if they can by so doing reach a large, horizontal 
limb, they will stretch themselves out upon it for a noon- 
day sun-bath. . 

Woodchucks are not nearly as numerous as they form- 
erly were; though, notwithstanding the persistent war- 


Courtesy of The University Society, Inc. 
AS SNUG AS TWO BUGS IN A RUG 


It is a well-known fact that the eastern Woodchuck occa- 
This remarkable photograph from life by 


Figure 6. 
sionally hibernates in pairs. 
S. A. Lottridge proves it. 


fare against them by farmers and others, there seems to 
be no immediate danger of their total extermination. 
However, in some regions they have been entirely 
shot out. 

Although it is an established fact that woodchucks 
will climb trees for various purposes, it will not come 
altogether amiss, I think, to offer some testimony here 
on this point. From this, as well as from my personal 
observation, I am convinced that these animals climb 
trees from a certain sciurine or squirrel propensity that 
at times impels them to do it; they climb trees for the 
pleasure of securing an elevated and unusual position in 
which to enjoy a sun-bath; they climb to obtain food, 
such as ripe peaches, of which they are very fond, and 
they will climb a tree when hotly pursued and badly 
frightened by an enemy, especially if the tree is con- 
venient—one within their ability to ascend—and they 
have been cut off from reaching their burrows. I have 
never known a woodchuck to run up a tree in order to 
gain a higher point of observation than the ground 


PORCUPINES 














THE SKULL OF A PORCUPINE 


Photograph by the author of a specimen loaned him by the 
Jaw dissociated. Carefully compare 
Note the powerful incisor teeth, two 


Figure 7. 
United States National 
with the skulls shown in Figure 8. 
in each jaw. 


Museum. 


afforded him, when the approach of an enemy has been 


or is suspected, as squirrels so often do. A correspond- 


ent of Friendship, New York, wrote me a letter on the 
subject, in which he stated that “woodchucks do climb 














SKULLS OF WOODCHUCK (upper) AND PORCUPINE COMPARED 


Figure 8. Photographs by the author of specimens loaned by the 
United States National Museum. Dr. S. E. Hall collected the Wood- 
chuck in New York State in 1856, and Mr. H. L. Barber the Porcupine 
in Fosterville, Wisconsin, in 1907. The teeth of these animals will bear 
careful study; note the functionless. disappearing anterior tooth in the 


upper jaw of the woodchuck. 
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trees, but only in rare instances; in over forty years’ ex- 
perience with them I have known of but two or three 
climbers. The first was discovered by several boys and 
myself, and this was up in a solitary, hard maple, about 
fifteen feet from the ground.. This tree was in an open 
field, and at least one hundred yards from the nearest 
hole in the ground. It was about 12.30 P. M. of a 
chilly September day, when one would expect these ani- 
mals to be safely under ground. It could not have been 
in the tree for a sun-bath, and we concluded that the 
woodchuck, which was a young one, was without a home 
of its own, and that we had surprised it in its wanderings, 
causing it to take 

refuge in the tree 

saw it. 

full- 


before we 
The other, a 
grown woodchuck, 
was treed by a dog 
—or at least found 
by the dog—in a 
soft maple 
and at 


large, 
tree, least 
twenty feet above 
the ground. The 
lower limbs, where 
the animal was 
found, were of 
small size, and so 
near:y vertical that 
the animal had to 
hang on for its life. 
I stoned it out of 
the tree, and noted 
that it seemed 
afraid to climb 
higher to get out of 
the way, and that 
it was very handy 
with its paws, 
grasping the limb 
as a coon does 
without using its 
claws. It must, 
however, have 
used its claws in 
climbing the tree.” 

Another correspondent, of Passaic, New Jersey, wrote 
me as follows: “One day, when I was a boy, my father 
told me that a neighbor’s dog had a woodchuck treed in 
a small patch of woods, so I took my gun and shot it. 
It had climbed a straight hickory tree to the first branch, 
about eighteen feet from the ground. This tree was 
about eight inches in diameter at the butt, and stood 
The woodchuck was of medium size and 


Figure 9. Porcupines can be 


use of gun or pistol. They are 


12,400 feet in Colorado. Copied by 


Society, Incorporated. 


perpendicular. 
not fat.” 
From Moosup, Connecticut, came another letter, and 
my correspondent stated in part: “In the year 1892 I 
shot 250 woodchucks. Of this number I got one from 


the top of quite a large apple tree that leaned about 


THE YELLOW-HAIRED PORCUPINE 


readily overtaken in their native wilds and killed without the 
eaten with relish by the Indians, and their squaws use the 
quills in their fancy work. In the mountains they have been found at very high altitudes, 
the author from “Mammals of America,” 
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45 degrees from the perpendicular. In an experience 
of more than thirty years, that is the only one I ever 

saw in a tree.” 
Stone and Cram, in their “American Animals,” say: 
“The woodchuck is, perhaps, the least industrious ani- 
mal in existence, except when engaged in digging his 
hole, when he works away at a tremendous rate untt. 
it is finished ; but once it is completed, he seldom attempts 
to enlarge or remodel it in any way, but spends his days 
in luxurious ease, coming out to get his breakfast soon 
after sunrise, while the dew is still on the grass, at which 
time he makes his most substantial meal, though he 
may occasionally be 





seen feeding at any 
time of the day. At 
noon, he is pretty 
sure to make his 
appearance above 
ground for lunch- 
eon, but apparently 
spends more time 
in sunning himself 
than in eating. Late 
in the afternoon he 
again shows up, 
and feeds until 
nearly sunset, when 
he descends into 
his burrow for the 
night. It is not of- 
ten he is obliged to 
go many steps from 
his doorway in or- 
der to fill himsetf, 
and by autumn he 
has usually reached 
a perfectly ludi- 
crous state of obesi- 
ty. There are gen- 
erally several open- 
ings to his burrow, 
connected with 
well-beaten paths; 
similar paths radi- 
ate off into the 
grass in all direc- 
tions, from one clump of clover to the next, and only too 
often to the bean-patch or the garden, where it pleases 
him to eat out the tender inside of several cabbage heads 
in a single night.” “Then, after giving it as their opinion 
that a woodchuck will consume everything that grows in 
the garden, or in the orchard, in the way of vegetables, 
fruits, and leaves, these interesting authors proceed to 
say that “his attitude toward his enemies is apt to be one 
of obstinate defiance. Other wild animals of his size 
prefer, almost without exception, when in the proximity 
of houses, to remain in hiding during the day, only ven- 
But the woodchuck 





The University 


turing out under cover of darkness. 
often digs his hole within a few rods of a farm-house, 
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and swaggers. boldly about the garden at midday, help- 
ing himself to whatever appeals most strongly to his 
appetite. When pursued, he scrambies in frantic haste 
for his burrow, his black heels twinkling in the sunshine 
as he goes; but on reaching safety, he is likely to turn 
about and thrust out his nose to chuckle defiance at his 
pursuers. If cornered, he is always ready to fight any- 
thing or anybody, and a dog lacking experience in such 


oe 











CLIMB TREES 

porcupine in this picture shows 
Courtesy of 
America.” 


OUR PORCUPINES 
Figure 10. If occasion demands, the 
what the animal resorts to in his usual deliberate 
The University Society, From “Mammals of 


way. 


Incorporated 


matters 
incisors are weapons not to be despised. 
dug out, the woodchucks often manage to escape by bur- 
rowing off through the soil after the manner of moles, 
filing up the holes behind them as they move along, 
and evidently not coming to the surface until sufficient 
time has elapsed to ensure their safety ; though how they 
manage to avoid suffocation in the meantime is a ques- 
tion difficult to answer.” 

What I take to be a probable explanation of this re- 
markable habit of the woodchuck is, that in all old bur- 
rows made by the animal there may be one or more 
blind passages leading from the central living-space in 
one direction or another, but which in no instance come 
quite to the surface at their further ends. Now when a 
woodchuck that has constructed its burrow in this man- 
ner finds that somebody is trying to dig him out, and is 
coming uncomfortably close to making a success of it, 


is likely to get the worst of it, for a woodchuck’s 
If their den is 
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all he has to do is to run into one of these blind alleys 
of his, and quickly seal up the entrance to it with earth. 
The diggers pass this point as they follow what they take 
to be the main passage of the burrow, leaving the wood- 
chuck behind them in the branch-burrow, now closed at 
both ends, but containing an ample amount of air to per- 
mit him to breathe until his would-be captors give up 
the pursuit; then the prisoner may either back out into 
the main burrow, or dig to the surface at the other end. 
I have often noticed, where attempts have been made to 
dig woodchucks out—especially old fellows—that, when 
not taken, there is next day another burrow which did 
not exist before, and which was opened from within, 
outwards. This is the way I explain to myself how the 
thing happens. Farmers often use a hard, close- 
shooting shotgun, with coarse shot and good powder, to 








Photograph by A. R. Dugmore. 
A CANADA PORCUPINE 
ppears when its quills are thrown forward 


at a birth, once a year, is the rule with 
prickly little things. , 


Figure 11. As the animal 


in a defensive attitude. Twe 
these rodents; they are ugly, 


kill woodchucks, and in this way destroy quite a num- 
ber. Many others are caught in steel traps, but from 
these the animal often escapes by gnawing off its own 
leg as near the jaws of the trap as possible. Some- 
times a woodchuck will pull the trap down a burrow as 
far as he can do so, and seal himself in; it then becomes 
quite a task to unearth him and pull him out, for he 
hangs on like an armadillo in a similar predicament. 
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The habits of woodchucks are formed and very much 
influenced by their environment in nature, by which I 
mean the character of the place selected by them for 
their homes. Where one makes his burrow in the mid- 
dle of an extensive clover or other pasture, where there 
are no walls, trees, rocks, buildings, or, in fact, anything 
about the place for a considerable distance, that animal 
meets with a very different experience in life, as com- 
pared with other individuals of the species that live their 
lives under vastly different conditions. Such a wood- 
chuck may never know what it means to climb a tree, or 
to lie on a big boulder and sun itself; or what garden 
fruits and vegetables taste like; or a number of other 
things that come into the lives of woodchucks living 
in orchards or in close proximity to kitchen-gardens. 

Again, the wood- 
chuck that makes 
its abode in the 
forest another 
animal, in some re- 
spects, digging its 
burrow among 
great rocks, with 
the perpetual shade 
of trees overhead 
instead of the 
broad expanse of 
sky. Such an indi- 
vidual knows not 
what a pasture or a 
garden looks like; 
its life is spent 
among the 
roundings which 
the woods bring to 





Rak cates ok 


is 


SuT- 


it — perhaps near- 
ness little 
brook, or dense un- 
dergrowth, masses 


to a 
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shadows of his retreat. Enjoying as he does compara- 
tive immunity from the attacks of men and dogs, and 
having at the present day very few enemies to avoid, he 
should—and in all probability often does—live out his 
allotted time; and it is no uncommon thing to find the 
bones of these animals in hollow logs and similar places, 
showing no signs of having suffered a violent death. A 
careful observer of nature once told me that he had seen 
a woodchuck apparently very old and feeble, laboriously 
digging a shallow hole in the soft earth, and that on re- 
turning, some hours later, he had discovered him curled 
up at the bottom of the hole quite dead, undoubtedly 
having died of old age after digging his own grave and 
crawling into it. He believed this to be a regular cus- 
tom with them, and said that he had met with a number 
of people who as- 
serted the same 
thing.” 

Foxes are great 
enemies of the 
woodchuck in re- 
gions where both 
are found, while 
some of the larger 
hawks feed upon 
the young when 
they first come out 
of the parental 
burrow and_= sun 
themselves about 
its entrance. The 
old ones are not 
especially solicitous 
of the safety of 
their progeny, but 
instances might be 
given where the re- 
verse is the case. 
There is no espe- 





of rock, trees 
that have fallen, or 
old, moss-covered 
tree-trunks, and so 
on. The life of 
such an animal may be easily imagined. 
familiar with many kinds of birds and mammals living 
under the same conditions, and he lives upon very much 
the same kind of food, which may become scarce at times 
and reduced to a meagre supply of berries, mushrooms, 
buds, plants, and roots, and, when hunger presses, the 
bark of trees and shrubs. Very rarely does he become 
fat and corpulent as do his brethren of the pastures and 
gardens; he grows sleek and more agile when his means 
of livelihood are at their best, but decrepit and thin when 
they fail him. When in the heyday of his existence, he 
may “frequently be seen,” say Stone and Cram, “of a 


or 


12. 


animal 


Figure 
the 
animal is swimming. 


looks when it is in the water. 


He becomes 


summer afternoon stretched in the sun along some half 
prostrate log, evidently glad to take advantage of what- 
ever of the sun’s rays manage to penetrate among the 


PORCUPINE SWIMMING 


This is another remarkable photograph by 


cial difficulty ex- 
perienced in rais- 
ing one of these 
little fellows for as 
they grow, they be- 
come as tame as can be, though they never seem to 
develop any genuine affection for their master. Many 
a baby woodchuck has been reared by the farmer boys 
of New England, and it is safe to say that many more 
will be reared by them in the future. 

During the time I was post surgeon at Fort Wingate 
and writing about the animals of the region, I made the 
following brief notes: “Of the hoary marmot I have 
never seen a specimen, and I have no good account of 
the animal at hand. My knowledge of the Rocky Moun- 
tain marmot stands pretty much in the same case, al- 


shows how 
the 


me, A. RR. 
Note how the quills always project 


Dugmore, and 
when 


though several years ago I shot a specimen of this species 
in the Medicine Bow Range of the Rocky Mountains of 
Wyoming; but he fell in a position where it was im- 


possible to recover my prize. A number of them were 





out together, stand- 
ing near their bur- 
rows; every once 
in a while one of 
the party would 
give vent to a rath- 
er prolonged and 
peculiar whistle, 
whereupon some of 
them would sit up 
on their haunches, 
and others take to 
their burrows with 
all possible speed.” 
As to the Rocky 
Mountain marmot, 
I am not positive 
that I have ever 
seen the species 
alive, as it was not 
common in any 
locality where I 
happened to be in 
the West. 

The habits of the 
two species we have 
in this country—the 


Canada porcupine and the yellow-haired one of the the porcupine lay on the 
are much the same; in fact, the animals are close- 


West 


Figure 14. Young porcupines are not one whit handsomer than their mothers, and they in no way attract us as pete. 

















Courtesy of The University Society, Incorporated. 
WESTERN OR YELLOW-HAIRED PORCUPINE 


Figure 13. 


some parts of the country the porcupine is called the “quill-pig,” but why a “| 


FEMALE PORCUPINE AND HER YOUNG 


sometimes attain a weight of forty pounds. 


b 


Among American rodents, this Porcupine is only exceeded in size by 


sig 


g 


he beaver. In 
is not apparent. 


ly related. Person- 
ally I am better ac- 
quainted with the 
latter form, as the 
porcupines were 
very common in 
Wyoming in the 
pine forests. I re- 
member very well 
the first one I ever 
saw. It was a big 
fellow; and, seeing 
it at a distance in 
a cotton-wood tree, 
I took it to be a 
bear cub and be- 
haved accordingly. 
That same after- 
noon, Lieutenant 
Rufus Brown (of 
the 4th United 
States Infantry) 
shot one and 
brought it into Fort 
Laramie. He had 
a fine setter dog at 
the time, and when 


ground in front of his quarters, 
this dog ran out in high glee to-meet his master. Dash- 


It is said. that old ones 
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ing up to the porcupine, he ran his nose into its fur, 
evidently with the intention of ascertaining what kind of 
game his master had been killing; but he withdrew his 
muzzle very much quicker than he had inserted it, and as 
he did so, it was seen to be most elegantly ornamented 
with a fine bouquet of spines or quills, some of which 


were three or four inches long. A howl followed this ex- 


ploit, and the lieutenant spent the best part of an hour in 
extracting the vicious spines from the poor dog’s snout. 

Cougars, when hungry, will sometimes tackle a porcu- 
pine for a meal, and always with the result of sticking 




















AMERICAN PORCUPINE 


Figure 15. This is one of Mr. Elwin R. Sanborn’s best animal pictures, 
and is here published by his permission through the courtesy of the 
New York Zoological Society 


the mucous membrane of the mouth full of quills, from 
the wounds of which death is almost sure to ensue. 
When I was with an expedition in the Big Horn Moun- 
tains, a fine mountain lion was found dead; upon ex- 
amination it was soon ascertained that’ it had been the 
victim of an experience of this kind. The same thing:has 
happened to wolves, coyotes, and semi-domesticated dogs 
about Indian camps in the Northwest; for this reason 
the Indians of that region detest the animal, and it is 
likely that many a one has been killed by them through 
sheer revenge. It has also been reported that lynxes: 
have met with a similar fate; getting their mouth cavi- 
ties stuck full of quills; they have died in consequence, 
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due in part, to the inflammation set up, and also to the 
fact that owing to the structure of a quill, it will work 
its way through the flesh until it, in time, punctures some 
one of the main arterial vessels of the neck, when death 
follows. Why these slender, cylindrical little quills be- 
have in this manner after they get into the flesh is 
easily perceived, as each one is reversely barbed along 
its farthest extremity, so that, once favorably implanted 
in the flesh, the victim is quite unable to extract it. 
Through the involuntary muscles of the part it is caused 
to work deeper and deeper, eventually terminating as 
just stated. 

The Fisher, however, very frequently gets away with 
a porcupine; this is done by attacking it at the throat, 
where the fur is short and soft, and the quills practically 
absent. But even the Fisher in his eagerness to kill 
sometimes makes a mistake, and in the mix-up the por- 
cupine may get a chance to whack him in the face with 
his heavy, spiny tail, driving home a score or two of 
good, big quills. These produce the usual amount of 
intense pain, and may later terminate the career of the 
incautious musteline. 

Porcupines have five toes on the hinder pair of feet, 
all armed with long, curved claws, while the front pair, 
similarly provided, has but four toes each. Their ears 
are small and quite concealed in the surrounding fur; 
the tail is moderately short, and the eyes comparatively 
small and lacking in animation. Late in the spring the 
female gives birth to her two young, breeding, as a rule, 
but once during the year. A hollow tree is commonly 
selected for her nest, though other situations are occa- 
sionally chosen. A well-known writer states that they 
are “hardly fit for food; and as in all vegetable feeders 
among wild game, are not infrequently infested with in- 
testinal worms. Much of their time during the day is 
spent in sleep; but when abroad they feed upon the bark 
of a number of varieties of trees, often denuding, in the 
case of a single animal, as many as a hundred trees dur- 
ing a season. In this way it is very destructive; and 
when once it attacks a tree, it usually never leaves it, 
except to repair at night to its nest, until every vestige 
of bark has been eaten off.” 

In most eastern districts porcupines are now becom- 
ing quite rare; and while they are fully capable of be- 
coming domesticated, they are not, upon the whole, 
very engaging pets. It is said that the animal, during 
the night, often gives vent to a low and peculiar cry, 
which, once heard, is not easily forgotten; its well- 
known growl when teased is quite characteristic. 

When feeding, these animals will often sit up like a 
“prairie dog,” and use their forepaws to hold their 
food while they gnaw it; they are fond of green corn, 


“fruit of most kinds, and almost any of the garden vege- 


tables. They will gnaw the prongs of the skulls of 

antelopes found on the plains, or the antlers of dead 

deer, or the horns of cattle that have died or been killed 

near their haunts. Indeed, porcupines will chew and eat 
(Continued on page 180) 





ON THE MURMAN COAST 
BY JOHN D. GUTHRIE 


(FORMERLY CAPTAIN, 310th ENGINEERS, U. S. A., A. E. F., NORTH RUSSIA) 


ROM the northernmost point in Europe, known as 
North Cape, two peninsulas stretch out. A large 


one, toward the southwest, is the Scandinavian ; the 
other, much smaller, to the southeast, is called the Kola 


Peninsula. If you follow down the coast,from North 
Cape, you will find an indentation, marked Kola Bay. 
This long stretch of coast from North Cape to the White 
Sea is known as the 


for the American Expeditionary Force, North Russia. 
Even the snow-ciad hills and the reindeer looked inviting 
after some five days of the Arctic Ocean. On account 
of the necessity of trans-shipping at Murmansk to a 
Russian boat, we waited in the harbor for some ten days, 
going ashore each day and seeing the town and the 
surrounding country. Murmansk and the outlying coun- 

try proved to be an in- 





Murman (Norman) 
Coast. It was the 
writer’s good fortune 
to spend some time on 
the Murman Coast, in 
Russian Lapland, in 
April, 1919. 

We had left Harwich, 
called by all good Eng- 
lishmen, ‘“Horridge,”’ 
on the east coast of 
England in early Apri: 
on board the U. S. S. 





tensely interesting lo- 
cality, and a great sur- 
prise in many ways. 
The town, which is 
in latitude about 69° 
North (about the same 
latitude as southern 
Greenland, or 2° north 
of the northernmost 
point of Iceland), well 
inside the Arctic Circle, 
dates only from 1916. 
It sprang into being 
upon the construction 








“Galveston,” en route 
from France to Arch- 
angel, Russia. After a 
day or two up along the 


BOATS AT THE DOCKS AT MURMANSK 


The hills in the background have a scattered growth of Scotch pine and birch. 


of the railroad from 
Zvanka (on the Petro- 
grad-Siberian Railway) 





east coast of Scotland 
and past the Shetlands 
and the Orkneys, we 
swung northeast for 
North Cape and the 
coast of Norway, where 
wonderful views were 
had of the magnificent 
fjords. We then cross- 
ed the Arctic Circle 
and shortly after pass- 
ed within piain view of 
North Cape, a_ bold, 
snow-clad promontory 
jutting out from Eu- 





to Kola Bay, a gigantic 
undertaking of 660 
miles, put through by 
the Russian Govern- 
ment while the war was 
in progress. Mur- 
mansk is Russia’s only 
ice-free port on the 
north; the strategical 
importance of such a 
railroad during a world 
war can readily be ap- 
preciated. The con- 
struction of this rail- 
road, through frozen 





rope into the Arctic 
Ocean. A rugged 
shore, snow-covered, 
rising precipitously out 
of the sea for thousands of feet, with no sign of life 
ashore, one realized that none but a hardy race could 
survive in that region. 

Shortly after passing Varanger Fjord we steamed into 
Kola Bay, and thence up the narrow Kola Inlet for 
some thirty miles, mostly through floating ice, dropping 
anchor off the town of Murmansk. We had on board 
some twenty-five British officers and soldiers and several 
hundred American Army office:s and enlisted men, bound 


INSIDE THE ARCTIC CIRCLE 


Snow and ice on the decks of the ship on its way to Murmansk. 


marsh and tundra, and 
through a country of 
innumerable lakes, 
would make a fascinat- 
ing story, built as it was during the long Arctic winter, 
and largely by German prison labor. Kola Inlet runs in 
south from the Arctic Ocean for some forty-six miles 
being rather narrow and protected on both sides by high 
hills covered on the slopes with a scattering stand of 
Scotch pine, birch and willow. The harbor of Mur- 
mansk is almost ideal for a large port, and the predic- 
tion is made that some day Murmansk will be one of 
the important ports of northern Europe. While the 
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town of Murmansk is new, the little towns nearby are 
old. Kola, which is some six miles south of Murmansk, 
is mentioned in Russian history as far back as 1264, and 
it is not known at what time this region came under the 
rule of the Slavs of Novgorod. Kandalaksha and other 
small settlements along Kola Inlet were founded during 
the fifteenth century. The natives adopted Christianity 
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vegetation are characteristic, except on west slopes wher: 
there is some tree growth. Further south, along the 
Murman Railroad there are better stands of pine and 
about forty miles south of Murmansk the timber is 
fairly heavy, while ninety miles south, at Imandra, is 
located a sawmill, others being located still further south 
along the railroad. The fauna of the Peninsula is simi- 
lar to that of far northern latitudes. Fox, otter, 











marten, bear, deer and hare are said to abound, 
and while the writer saw none of these animals 
alive the skins of most of these were seen fre- 
quently in Murmansk, at the market or being 
worn by the natives. Bird life includes part- 


ridges, willow grouse, capercailzie, black cock, 
geese, loons, eiders, and such smaller birds as 


larks and snow bunting. At the Chinese market 
in Murmansk beautiful black cock and caper- 
cailzie were seen (frozen solid, and unplucked) 
on sale, as well as hare. Along the coast num- 
erous aquatic birds visit in hundreds of thou- 
sands for breeding. 

Reindeer were abundant as the only beast of 








RUSSIAN LOG HOUSE AT MURMANSK 


The author and another 
background a flag is flying in front of the Italian Consulate. 


about 1533 and a monastery was started at Pachenga. 
Russian merchants from Novgorod were the first to 
come in and soon trade became important. The general 
character of the country is what one might expect from 
such a latitude, but the presence of pine and spruce trees, 
even if rather scrubby, was most unexpected. On west 


American officer having their photographs taken. 


burden, carrying passengers and supplies between 
the little settlements, being driven tandem and 
with no reins at all so far as seen. There are 
said to have been only two horses in the town of 
Kola before the railroad came in 1916. Fish of many 
kinds are found in the many lakes and along the inlets 
and the coast. Salmon seemed to be the most often on 
sale although there were herring and cod. Fish con- 
stitutes a large part of the food supply of the people. In 
the Murman region alone some 4,500 men are engaged in 


In the 





slopes of the hills and ridges about Murmansk 
and Kola there were fair stands of Scotch pine 
and some spruce, and birch and wiilow were 
abundant. On the western part of the Kola 
Peninsula, owing to effects of the Gulf Stream, 
pine and spruce are found within twenty to 
twenty-five miles of the Arctic Ocean, while in 
the eastern part of the Peninsula, timber is not 
found until you are from sixty to seventy miles 
from the coast. Throughout all this country, 
however, birch and willow are most abundant 
along stream and lake shores while the berries 
found in extreme northern latitudes are present. 
Kola Peninsula is on the whole a vast wilderness 
almost entirely devoid of roads and settlements. 
It is rather broken, and yet swamps and peat 
bogs are everywhere, even on side hills and on 
the tops of ridges. The soil is for the most part 
stony near the coast while inland it is composed more of 
turf or decayed tundra. Glacial bou!ders are abundant. 
Everywhere are lakes and swamps, linked together, with 
the drainage northerly into the Arctic Ocean. Near the 


central part of Kola Peninsula the country ‘rises into a 
sort of highland, reaching an elevation of some 4,000 
feet, and these highlands are known as the Chibinsky 
Mountains, and here the Lapps take their reindeer during 
the summer months for pasture. 


Bare rock and sparse 


The ice-covered Kola River, 








BLEAK AND BARE AND COLD 


with scattered forest growth on shore. Ice was con- 


stantly floating down during our stay. 


the fishing industry. As is to be expected, agriculture 
plays a very small part in the industrial life of most of 
the Kola Peninsula. A small quantity of potatoes is 
grown by the Lapps just south of Murmansk, and some 
hay is raised, the total crop for this entire region in 1914 
is said to have been only 2,700 tons. Further south, 
along the west coast of the White Sea crops of rye, 
barley, potatoes and oats are grown. Fish and lumber 
are the principal products of the Kola Peninsula as ‘a 
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whole. There are sawmills at Imandra, Kem, Soroka, 
and several other points along the railroad south from 
Murmansk. Sawed lumber was fairly abundant at Mur- 
mansk though most of the buildings there were con- 
structed of logs, even two or three stories‘in height. The 
Russian workman is an artisan when it comes to work- 
ing with wood, and about all he has to work with is an 
ax (that looks as if it might have come down 
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borealis, however, this long night is not as dismal as 
it might seem. While at Murmansk we witnessed almost 
every night the most brilliant displays of the aurora, 
bright enough at times to read by, or almost bright 
enough to take photographs. There is a government 
meteorological station some 25 miles north of Murmansk 
where records have been kept for many years. The 





from Peter the Great!) and a saw. One hardly 
expects to find the Gulf Stream in Northern 
Russia, but its influence is most marked and 
makes that country habitable, and is responsible 
‘or Murmansk being Russia’s only ice-free north- 
ern port. The winds from the north and north- 
west are the mild ones; the south and southeast 
winds corning from the iand are cold. The cli- 
mate is in general therefore mi:der than at Petro- 
grad, which is some 1,000 miles further south. 
Winter lasts from the middle of November until 
the middie of April. The snowfall is naturally 
heavy, 15 to 20 feet, and houses in Alexandrovsk 
near Murmansk, are said to be often entirely 
covered over night; there was some three feet 
of well-packed snow on the ground at Murmansk 
when we were there in April. The long winter 
is followed by a rainy season, hardly to be called 
spring, for with the coming of the rains the whole coun- 
try seems to shed its snow and ice at once, and summer 
comes with high temperatures and twenty-four hours of 
sunlight, and innumerable mosquitoes. The rainfall is 
less than one might expect. In Northern Norway it 
reaches 69 inches, while going southeast along the Kola 
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WHEN HEAT WAS NEEDED 


peasant women getting fuel wood from a pile of mill-ends brought to 


Murmansk by train from the sawmills at Kem. 


mean temperatures are given as 14°F. in winter and 
55° F. for summer, by the government records. On the 
White Sea coast however the temperatures go down as 
low as —35° F. The Polar ice has never been known 
to reach the Murman Coast. Off the coast the sea never 
freezes and steam vessels can traverse the bays and gulfs 


at all seasons. In the inlets, back from the coast, 








A RUSSIAN TEAMSTER 


Hauling a Scotch pine log at Murmansk. 
but are wonderfully tough. 
background. 


Peninsula it decreases rapidly to a mean maximum of 
14 inches, mean minimum of 1.7, with a mean average 
of 7.17 inches—based on government records covering a 


period of eleven years. This figure does not include 
the snowfall; as this is very heavy, the total precipitation 
is therefore much greater than the above figures would 
indicate. The Polar night lasts from November 26 until 
January 22. With the frequent displays of the aurora 


The Russian ponies are small, look weak, 
Combination Russian passenger and freight train in 


ice forms, and if the inlets are fairly narrow they 
are apt to freeze to a depth of 8 to 10 inches. 
Ice was floating down the Kola River all the time 
that we were there. The severest climate of the 
entire Murman Coast is said to be in the im- 
mediate region of Varanger Fjord, on the ex- 
treme western point of the Murman Coast. 

The shortness of the summer season, the lack 
of drainage and the great depth to which the 
soil freezes, are the determining causes of the 
relatively scant vegetative cover of most of the 
Kola Peninsula. As mentioned previously, how- 
ever, due to the influence of the Gulf Stream, 
these factors are mitigated to such an extent 
that the climate and the consequent flora con- 
stitute a distinct surprise, as compared to areas 
hundreds of miles further south but unrelieved 
by the influences of a warm ocean current. The 
flora of the Arctic Region of Kola Peninsula is said to 
be much more akin to that of northern Siberia and North 
America than it is to that of Central Europe. 

Kola Peninsula covers some 57,000 square miles, or 
is about the size of the State of Michigan. Before the 
building of the Murman Railroad the population was 
given as 14,300, consisting of Russians, Lapps, Finns 
and Norwegians. The present population (1919) was 
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AFTER A FOOTBALL GAME 


Football at Murmansk in four feet of snow in April seems rather out 
of place, but the American and two British officers are returning from 
British soldiers 


such a game played by 
estimated to be about 25,000, mostly Russians brought 
in by the railroad. This population is mainly along the 
coast. In the interior about the only inhabitants are the 
Lapps, a pastoral people, who live for the most part on 
their reindeer and on fish. They live mostly in sod- 
covered huts, near the lakes while fishing, and in the 
bark and brush “wickie-ups” (much resembling those of 
the Apache Indians of Arizona) while in the highlands 
herding their reindeer. The Finns have somewhat dif- 
ferent modes of livelihood, being principally engaged 


in hunting, some farming, lumbering and _ packing. 














A SEAL ON WHITE SEA ICE 


Looking directly down on a seal from the deck of the “Galveston,” 
in the White Sea. 
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Murmansk, when the writer was there, was a very 
cosmopolitan place. There were English, Canadian, 
Scottish, French, Polish, Serbian, Italian, Russian, and 
American officers and men, and a civilian population of 
Lapps, Finns, Russians and Chinese. He recalls a box- 
ing match one night there, between American sailors and 
British sailors, in a Y hut. Verily, it seemed as if the 
ends of the earth were met. Each announcement during 
the match had to be made in three languages, Russian, 
English and French—and then it is doubtful if half of 
the audience understood. The matches were refereed 


by a British Admiral whose decisions were short, sharp, 
just, and admitted of no argument. Following the British 














RUSSIAN PEASANTS NEAR MURMANSK 


The “Sacha” is trying to give the American salute. The forest growth 
is indicated by the scrubby birch in the background. 


custom, and much to the disgust of the Americans pres- 
ent, no cheering nor “heckling” whatever was allowed 
except between rounds. 

Murmansk, being a new town, was laid out in a most 
sensible manner, and evidently with the expectation that 
it would be a large and important port. The city was 
p.anned to have a port district, naval base, market, labor, 
service, and administration districts, but the revolution of 
course put an end to further development. The town 
in April, 1919, consisted of some 300 buildings, all of 
logs, and mostly one-story in height. There were ex- 
tensive railroad sidings and yards, shops, large ware- 
houses and barracks, a fire department, church, a 
Y. M. C. A., wireless station, and several foreign con- 
sulates. Most of the buildings were used as barracks or 
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storehouses as large quantities of war supplies were still 
stored here. Some of the foreign troops and many of 
the native Russians were living in railroad cars. 

At Murmansk, Kola Inlet is one and one-half miles 
wide, 32 feet deep near 
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harbor and thus could be readily fired on from guns 
located on either side of the narrow channel. After 
spending some time at Murmansk we trans-shipped to a 
Russian ship, the “Kanada,” and set out for Archangel. 

The “Kanada” was an 





the docks and 70 feet 
deep in the middle, 
with a tide of eleven 
feet. On both sides of 
the Inlet the hills rise 
300 to 400 feet above 
the water and are so 
located that not only 
do they protect the 
harbor from _ storms 
but also from _ sub- 
marines. Due to the 
curved shores and the 
currents a submarine 
is compelled to come 
to the surface several 
times in approaching the 


Be Sake Fe 


A GROUP OF OFFICERS 


British and American Army and Navy officers on board the U. S. S. Galveston. 


ice-breaker, of fine 
construction, and was 
originally built for use 
on the St. Lawrence 
River, for Earl Grey 
while he was Governor- 
General of Canada. 
.Later it was sold to 
the Russian Govern- 
ment and rechristened 
the “Kanada.” Thus 
ended for the winter 
a brief but intense- 
ly interesting stay on ~ 
the Murman Coast, 
well inside the Arctic 
Circle. 





STARTING TREES FROM SEED 


ERHAPS the cheapest and frequently the best way to 

start a forest plantation is to collect seed from 
hardwood trees and grow seedlings. The collected seed 
will be fresh and the seedtings grown from it should be 
thoroughly acclimated so far as climate is concerned, 
say the forest specialists of the Department of Agri- 
culture. 

Seed should not be collected before they are ripe, and 
this means for most kinds of seed that the work shou'd 
be done during autumn, usually after frost. Collecting 
may be extended into the winter for such species as ash, 
catalpa, honey locust, sycamore, and others which retain 
the seed on the trees until that time. A few varieties 
of seed, such as elm, silver maple, red maple, willow 


and poplar ripen during the spring or summer and. 


should be gathered promptly before they are scattered. 

Middle-aged trees growing in the open, where they 
have been permitted to develop broad, spreading crowns, 
ordinarily produce seed in greater abundance than trees 
growing in a dense forest. The fruit of some hardwood 
trees requires special treatment to separate the seed from 
the fleshy covering, pod or hull before they are planted. 

The best time to sow seed, either in the nursery or in 
the permanent planting site, is soon after it is ripe, but 
when this is not possible the seed must be stored until 


spring. If this is done, the seed must not be allowed 
to dry out excessively, because this impairs its power 
to germinate. Seed should be stored in a cold place. 

When the seed are to be planted, a good, well-drained, 
preferably loamy soil should be selected. Proximity to 
the farm dwelling is desirable, because rodents are less 
likely to be abundant. Preparation of the seed bed shou:d 
be similar to that of getting the soil ready for a vegetable 
crop. Except on commercial plantings where the seed 
are sometimes sown broadcast, it is best to plant with a 
drill in rows sufficiently far apart to permit horse culti- 
vation. With small, or thin seeds, such as that of birch, 
elm, or sycamore, best results will be obtained by sowing 
broadcast rather thickly over the beds, pressing the seed 
into the loose soil with a board and covering it very 
lightly with soil and a light mulch of leaves or straw. 
When the seedlings are 10 or more inches in height, 
they are large enough to be transplanted to the field. 
Most of them reach this size in one growing season. In 
digging them, care should be taken to injure the roots 
as little as possible. Injuried portions of the roots should 
be cut of with a sharp knife. The seedlings should not 
be dug until the time for planting them in their perma- 
nent location, for exposure of the roots to the air for 
any length of time will kill them. 





VISITOR back from a short trip to Southern 

California says that the mountains in that region 
show the activities of the Forest Service everywhere 
you go. Along all the trails are innumerable familiar 
' looking signs and fire lines, sign boards, etc., which 
show the activity of the Rangers in that region even 
though they themselves kept well hidden in some distant 
Ranger Station. 


Baer monthly meeting of foresters located in and near 

New York, at the Yale Club for luncheon, to which 
all visiting foresters are cordially invited, as announced 
on page 38 of the January issue of AMERICAN Forestry, 
will be heid in future on the first Tuesday of each month 
instead of the first Thursday. The last meeting was 
attended by Messrs. Sterling, Baker, Murchie, Cronk, 
Moore, Rothery, Porter and Nelson Brown. 
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Boy Scouts who are enrolled as Forest Guides may write to this department and ask questions about 
trees, woodlands, forests, or anything relating to them, and they will be quickly answered. Every Forest 
Guide troop in the United States should have this magazine. 








OREST GUIDES should be able to identify 
k every shade tree or forest tree that they see 

and also to tell its characteristics and uses. 
It is not difficult to acquire such knowledge, but 
at the same time, when the suggestion is made, 
_ the Guide will very likely ask himself the ques- 
* tion, why should I make an effort to become 
acquainted with trees? Are they not common- 
place things? Does not everybody know what 
they are? 

These questions are very well answered by 
Joseph S. Illick, one of the leading experts on 
tree identification in the United States. He 
says: “At first the Forest Guide cannot satisfy 
himself that the study of trees is important, but 
as he revolves the question in his mind he be- 
gins to see what a wide and practical application 
to everyday life this subject has, and that trees 
ever since the creation have been among man’s 
best friends and most useful helpers, and as time 
goes on and wood becomes scarcer they will 
play an even more important role in satisfy- 
ing his needs. 

‘Suppose we pause just long enough to think 
about a few of the ways in which trees have 
been our friends and helpers. We cannot begin 
to take an itemized census of all the different 
benefits derived from them for we would soon 
have a list as long as our arms and only half 
finished, but in order that we may not overlook 
entirely some of their good points a list of the 
most important of them follows: 

1. Trees decorate the landscape. A treeless place 
is indeed cheerless. 

2. Trees supply us with shade and shelter, and 
protect our houses and other buildings against 
storms. 

3. Trees beautify our homes, highways, and by- 
ways. 

4. Trees give shelter to and serve as a refuge 
for birds and other wild animals. 

5. Trees supply shade and shelter to domestic 
animals when in the open. 
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6. Trees help make, fix, and improve the soil. 

7. Trees protect steep mountain slopes against 
erosion, and bind the soil along the banks of streams. 

8. Trees increase the run-off of water during 
periods of drought. 

g. Trees help purify the atmosphere. 

10. Trees decrease the run-off of water during 
periods of flood. 

11. Trees help maintain and improve the health 
and efficiency of our citizens. 

12. Trees help raise the moral standard and social 
worth of our boys and girls. 

13. Trees furnish the raw material for many of 
our most important industries. 

14. Trees supply us with some of our most neces- 
sary products of life. They supply us with the 
wood with which to build, furnish and warm our 
homes. They are the main source of the raw 
material from which the paper upon which we 
write is made. 

15. Every Forest Guide should become acquaint- 
ed with our trees so that he can recognize the dif- 
ference between the important timber trees and the 
inferior (weed) species. 

HOW TO BECOME ACQUAINTED WITH TREES 


“There is more than one way for Forest 
Guides to become acquainted with our common 
trees. Some Guides are so fortunate as to have 
a teacher available who knows the trees and is 
willing to point out their distinctive features 
and peculiar habits. Other Guides are less for- 
tunate in that they do not have a teacher 
familiar with the trees, but they do have avail- 
able for use a good supply of helpful tree leaf- 
lets and manuals. But there is a third group 
of Guides, and this includes by far the largest 
number, who have neither a good teacher nor 
satisfactory literature available to pursue a 
course of tree study. It is primarily for this 
third class of Forest Guides that the material 
on the following pages has been prepared. 

“One of the first things which a Forest Guide 
should know about tree study is the fact that to 
attempt to learn to know all the trees is a big and 
long job. It may be well in this connection to 
remember the old adage, ‘Do not attempt too 
much for fear of accomplishing too little.’ Much 
better results will be attained by selecting a 











small group of trees, or a certain number of 
representative species and learn to know them 
well, rather than attempt to master all of them 
and later on find that you have acquired only a 
superficial smattering of most of them and know 
none real intimately. 

PLANTING TREES 


“Every Forest Guide should be a tree planter. 
It is a helpful and wholesome kind of work. In 
order that each Guide may know some of the 
good points of tree planting, a list of the benefits 
which may be derived therefrom follows: 

1. Planted trees will help supply the constantly 
growing demand for wood. They are a credit to us 
who set them out, and will be a blessing to future 
generations. Cheap wood is gone forever in Penn- 
sylvania. 

2. Planted trees afford excellent protection to our 
water supplies and prevent erosion on steep slopes. 

3. Planted trees beautify and protect homes and 
make our landscape cheerful. 

4. Planted trees utilize the energies of nature 
which might otherwise be wasted. 

5. Planted trees beautify and improve highways, 
waterways, and byways. 

6. Tree planting will make worthless land pro- 
ductive and yield useful forest crops. 

7. Tree planting will help fill up the storehouse 
of needed wealth. 

8. The planted forests of France helped win 

the war. } 

' “There is great need for forest tree planting. 
It is not hard to find places upon which trees 
should be planted. Bare hillsides and poorly 
stocked mountain land is common, idle corners 
are present everywhere, and eroding slopes and 
gullies are doing enormous damage in every 
community. 
OTHER THINGS TO DO 

“Stopping of forest fires will do much to re- 
build our devastated forests, but there are other 
things which must also be done in order to place 
them in a satisfactory condition. These impor- 
tant tasks should go hand in hand with or fol- 
low right after protection. Some of these es- 
sential things are: 

I. Securing a new growth of valuable trees as 
quickly as possible on every acre of devastated land 
within the State. We cannot afford to leave so many 
acres of mountain land remain idle. It does not pay 
to delay. Right now is the time to see to it that all 
unproductive areas of forest land are so stocked with 
trees that they will begin to produce a valuable for- 
est crop. 

2. Another thing to do is to give preference to 
the important forest trees and eliminate as rapidly 
as possible the undesirable kinds. Nature does not 
show any preference for the important timber trees 
in the early stage of reforestation. As a rule, many 
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different kind of trees come up after fires and lumber- 
ing operations, and in the struggle for an existence 
the inferior ones often win out. If the job of re- 
stocking our forest land is left to nature entirely a 
great deal of ground will be occupied by worthless 
trees. It is our business, therefore, to learn to know 
the best trees, and then help them overcome inferior 
ones such as scrub oak, fire cherry, trembling aspen, 
sumachs and other similar weed trees. While in 
camp the Forest Guides should show their apprecia- 
tion to the land owner by helping him improve the 
composition of his forest by cutting out the inferior 
trees and thus help those of better quality. 

3. A third thing which is essential to rebuilding 
our forests properly is the removal from the forests 
of all trees of poor quality and undesirable form, 
as well as all dead, dying and damaged specimens. 
In almost every forest there are wolf trees, that is, 
trees which are unattractive, have a wide-spreading 
crown, and a twisted and hollow trunk. Such trees 
grow very little in size and are continuously decreas- 
ing in value. They should be removed from the 
forests for they possess no future promise, and are 
suppressing and even killing many young and thrifty 
trees beneath them. Their days of usefulness and 
service are past, and the way should be opened up for 
a younger generation of trees by removing their 
suppressors. 

Forest Guides should make it a rule to use for 
camping and other essential purposes only such 
material as will help improve the forests, and thus 
assist in rebuilding them and making them even more 
productive and more valuable than the original 
forests. 

4. Another important thing to do is to stock 
completely all forest land so that it will begin pro- 
ducing forest products of value. Our forests are 
now full of gaps and openings in which nothing of 
value is now being produced. Many of these areas 
are small in size, while some of them cover large 
areas. Thhe loss from a single blank area may not be 
great, but when all of them are added together, the 
loss is enormous. 


“Let us give nature a chance to establish for- 
ests of baby trees on all these areas, but if she 
does not succeed, the thing to do is to go out 
upon these barren areas and plant upon them 
selected trees, which are well-known, sure to 
grow, and will produce a valuable crop of tim- 
ber. We must not compete with nature or try 
to outdo her in places where she is doing good 
work, but our aim should be to fill in all fail 
places. The Forest Guides can be of great ser- 
vice in this work for there is a big tree planting 
job before all of us. It will be a creditable piece 
of work for the young and brave men of every 


‘ State to go out among the hills and start to re- 


clothe them with the best kind of trees which 
are now available.” 









THE FINDING OF THE HAWKS’ EYRIE 


BY AINSLEE B. ALLEN 


T is not very often that one is favored with an oppor- 
tunity to look upon the home affairs of a Red 
Shouldered Hawk, for they usually build too high 

for a human being to climb safely. However, this oppor- 
tunity came to me and I took advantage of it by securing 
a few photographs. Red Shouldered Hawks are not very 
plentiful in my section of the country and so I consider 
myself lucky. It was while taking my usual Sunday after- 


THE REWARD OF THE CLIMBER TO THE HAWKS’ EYRIE 
The nest and eggs of the Red Shouldered Hawk which were found 


in the tree sixty feet above the ground 


noon walk that I discovered the nest. It was towards the 
end of April and the leaves had not yet come out. 
My companion is as enthusiastic about birds as I am 
and we had noticed on previous walks that the hawks 
had mated but never dreamed of discovering their eyrie. 
On this particular Sunday I was alone, and by chance I 
happened to see the female leave the nest while I was 
still some two hundred feet away. If she had not flown, 
probably the nest would not have been found. It 
had been built by crows the year before and had she not 
exposed herself, I would have thought the nest old and de- 
serted. I was much pleased with the discovery, and, after 
telling my friend, brought him to the spot. Together we 
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made plans to ascend, for the nest was sixty feet from 
the ground and there was not a single limb between the 
It was impossible to tell how many 
We longed for a 


nest and ground. 
eggs there were or how old they were. 
pair of telegraph lineman’s spurs, and a friend promised 


to lend us a pair. After waiting for more than a week 
and not receiving the spurs, we grew impatient for we 
feared that the eggs would be hatched before we could 
photograph them. 

Not to be discouraged and upon my friend’s sug- 
gestion, we made a crude pair of spurs ourselves. 
He had a pair of stilts which we cut off short, once 
just below the foot rest and again two feet higher. 
In school, a pair of steel spurs were forged and these 
were fastened to the stilts by strong screws. The stilts 


BABY HAWKS—NOT CHICKS 

Covered with soft fluffy down like chicks, these young Red Shouldered 
Hawks, at four days old, are making a tour of investigation of the nest. 
were fastened to the inside of our legs by straps in such 
a position as to bring the spurs on the inside and the 
foot blocks on the outside. 

After school, one clear day, not long after we finished 
our climbers, we set out with our cameras and portrait 
attachments. The portrait attachment give us the power 
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to take a picture at a distance of three feet. While 
we were still a good distance from the nesting tree, the 
female left the nest and soared off without the least sign 
of a care. My 
friend was very 
eager to climb 
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in the nest. I also climbed but neither of us took any 
pictures. 

Four days later, another ascension was made and 
two downy white baby hawks, about the size of baby 
chickens, greeted us. Between them was an unhatched 
egg but this was not disturbed as we thought it might 
hatch in a day or so. These lit- 
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GROWING LARGER AND MORE 
INDEPENDENT 


Here they are seventeen days later, very much 
interested in everything that is going on. 


first and I did not make many objec- 
tions as I did not trust the spurs 
wholly, and I also feared an attack 
from the parent birds. We both had 
Brownie box cameras and these prov- 
ed to be a hindrance in climbing. We 
either had to carry them on our belt 
or take hold of the handle with our 
teeth. My companion climbed slow- 
ly and I agreed to warn him if I saw 
the parent birds returning. He held 
tight with both arms the trunk of the 
tree. Now and then he would stop 
for a rest and make such remarks as, 
“Gee, this is great! I wonder if these spurs are going 
to hold? They pinch my feet something fierce. Where’s 
the old birds? Don’t forget to tell me if you see them 
coming this way.” 

At last he reached the nest and informed me that there 
were three eggs in the nest as large as hen’s eggs. He 
took a couple of pictures and then started down. The 
downward journey proved as difficult as the upward. ~ 

It was now my turn and before many minutes, I was 
on my way. It seemed ages before I reached the top and 
when I looked down I realized that a fall would be 
disastrous. I therefore held on with one hand while 
I took the pictures and then hastened down, partly 
because. I thought it safer on the ground and partly be- 
cause the hawk had been kept off her nest for half 
an hour. 

_ Our next journey to the nest was a week later. My 

friend climbed and announced that the eggs were not 
yet hatched but that the shells each had a small hole 
pecked in them. This was a great surprise because the 
peepings of the young ones could be heard at the base 
of the tree and we fully expected to find young ones 
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A HIGH AND DIFFICULT CLIMB 
It proved well worth the effort, however, when 
we finally reached the nest of the Red Shouldered 
Hawk sixty feet above the ground. 


tle fellows had the: honor of 
having their picture taken when 
they were only four. days old. 
They had never seen anything 
like us before and ‘seémed much 
amused. ~We were welcomed to 
their home of sticks- mixed with 
feathers and lice. They showed 
us that they had nothing to offer 
us to eat but they said that their 
father and mother were off get- 
ting something to eat and would 
like us to wait until they came. 
But we did not stay long, and, 
as we left, they came to the edge 
and, sticking out their little 
fuzzy heads, watched us climb 
down. 

Our nest visit was about two 
weeks later when we found them 
no longer little white fuzzy birds 
with an interest in human be- 
ings. They were now about 
twice the size of baby chicks, 
dirty and the possessors of a few 
quills. One was distinctly. larger 
and stronger than the other and 
both showed ‘great fear. of us. 
Now and then they. uttered a 
cry as they closely watched every 
move we made. A hand extend- 
ed toward them only drove them to the outermost. stick 
of the nest and if our hands came too close, they would 





THE BABY HAWKS AT TWENTY DAYS OLD 


Still of an investigative turn of mind and growing more inquisitive 
each day as they grow stronger. 
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peck furiously at them. The lone egg was still unhatched 
so we removed it from the nest and, upon blowing it, 
found it not fertile. On this day, the remains of a 








FACING THE BIG WORLD 


The weaker of the two hawks, at thirty days 
old, and just as he is ready to leave the nest and 
brave the dangers ahead. The stronger one has 
already left the nest. 





mouse and a three-inch yellow feather, probably belong- 
ing to a flicker or meadow lark, were found in the nest. 

At the end of another two weeks, we visited again. 
We found but one bird in the nest, full grown but unable 
to fly. It has been a mystery to me what ever became 
of the other bird. Either this was the weaker of the 

























ALL READY. TO TAKE A FLIER 


Filled with fear, he is. at the edge of the nest with wings 


spread to keep his balance. This shows how well the 
wings are developed before an attempt at flying is made. 


two with the other one already flown or else this was the 
stronger of the two while the weaker may have been 
killed by its parents or brother. We believe in the former 
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theory however, for we found no dead bird near by nor 
any trace of one. 

A few days later found the nest deserted, but with 
little trouble the last of the birds to leave the nest was 
located quietly perched in a nearby tree. That was the 
last we saw of the hawks. 

While we enjoyed watching this family of hawks in 
their daily life, we did not take their pictures without 
risk. We we.e attacked but once by the old birds and 
this was not alarming as only a single strike was made. 
The tree was an oak and it was difficult to sink the spurs, 
Many a time the spur slipped from the bark and the only 
thing that saved us was our two arms which clasped the 
trunk. There was also the constant danger of falling 
while taking pictures or being attacked by the old birds, 
for we could not hold on while using our cameras. The 
tree did not sway back and forth in the breeze but swayed 
in a semicircle. 

I hope that if the readers of this article find a Red 
Shouldered Hawk’s nest they will not molest it or shoot 
the birds with anything but a camera. Even this should 
not be done if it is going to cause desertion. Though 
they may steal a fowl occasionally, it has been proven 
that hawks feed upon mice and other harmful rodents. 
Too many people are eager to use their gun and it i 
alarming to notice the steady decrease of our valuable 
birds. If this keeps up many more years, every food 
crop will have many enemies, all of which should be the 
food of plentiful birds. Birds are one of man’s best 
friends, if he but knew it, so think before you use your 
gun, and do not harm any bird without just cause. 


GIRL SCOUTS PUT OUT FIRE 
- | Fieesanenstela her appreciation of the Forest Guides 
Department in AMERICAN Forestry, Miss Vera 
Laurence, an active and enthusiastic member of the 
Girl Scout organization, writes as follows: 

“T particularly appreciate the Forest Guides. 
a wonderful plan and I feel assured my girls will be 
anxious to become members of the American Forestry 
Association and help support your good cause. 

“T should like to mention the fact that on Friday last 
seven of my girls and myself had occasion to put our 
knowledge of fire-fighting into practice. Not so far 
from my home we discovered a fire which was burning 
in a patch of underbrush, weeds and tall grass. It had 
already burned over quite an acre, so arming ourselves 
with pine branches (cut from lower limbs of trees) we 
got to work, after first dipping our branches in a small 
stream nearby. We checked the progress of the fire, 
putting out a horizontal length of no less than two hun- 
dred feet of fire. A part beyond our reach which had 
traveled fast and high through a densely covered ravine, 
was later put out by some people in the vicinity. The 
girls worked very hard and really did good work.” 





This is 





\ ines annual growth is 0.65 cord per acre. 115 by 0.65 

equals 75 cords (mostly poplar). The farmer usual- 
ly cuts an annual crop of 75 cords. His profit is $4.86 
per cord. 75 by $4.86 equals $364.50. 
















“Oh, what a fall there was, my countrymen; 
Then you and I, and all the world fell down.” 
—Julius Caesar. 

NE large full grown tragedy facing America is the 
destruction of her forests. A leading publisher 
and consumer of white paper has stated that fifty 

years will see the end of these proud emblems of Ameri- 
can freedom. 

“T love thy woods and templed hills.” How much do 
we love them? That is the question. From a study of 
the public’s affection in 


MAN’S SECOND FALL 


BY JOHN PRATT WHITMAN 


as sentimental. They can grumble about high rents and 
the difficulty of procuring lumber, without connecting 
such shortage with actual growing trees. The difficulty 
of impressing urbanites, therefore, with the seriousness 
of a timber shortage is large for those who feel per- 
sonally and keenly the approaching forest disaster. 

If it were possible for public libraries and theatres to 
post signs stating that it is now impossible for Shakes- 
peare’s “As You Like It,” with its scenes in the forest 
of Arden, to be produced or printed because of the lack 

of white paper depend- 





this direction it would 
appear that the dollars 
which the lumber brings 
are dearer than any 
sentimental emotion 
aroused. Here we are 
singing our delight in 
the trees, while lumber- 
men and pulp manufac- 
turers are sawing off the 
limb on which we are 
depending. Presently the 
bough will break and 
down comes the cradle 
of liberty and all. 

“Of all the dear old 
pictures that hang on 
memory’s wall the one 
of the grand old forest 
seemeth the best of all,” 
wrote Phoebe Cary. The 
time is not far distant 
when we shall be com- 
pelled to go to memory’s 
wall as the only place 
where any view of the 
grand old forest can be 
seen. 


OF AMERICA, THE BEAUTIFUL 








POSTERITY FACES DENUDED, ERODED SLOPES AND DESERT 
WASTES IN PLACE OF THE “WOODS AND TEMPLED HILLS” 


ing upon trees for its 
manufacture, or that 
“A Midsummer Night’s 
Dream” could be seen or 
read no more owing to 
the destruction of the 
American paper pro- 
ducing spruce and pine 
trees, the ease-loving 
pleasure-seeking citizen 
in the large metropolis 
would perhaps take no- 
tice. “We are sorry,” 
might announce one 
large publisher, “but all 
stories dealing with 
Robin Hood and the 
merry greenwood tree 
have been taken from 
our list of publications 
because the merry green- 
wood tree has been re- 
duced to a stump, and 
the sylvan dells_ to 
parched fields and un- 
mossed rocks.” Indeed 
such an announcement 
would be a piece of in- 








A terrible . dilemma 
confronts newspaper and magazine publishers as well as 
poets, advertisers, and creators. of the funny supple- 
ment. We are all wildly trying to build up circulation 
and to be read. We give prizes, make rates, push sales 
in every possible way. In consequence the United States 
uses half of the world’s white paper, and makes enough 
paper pulp to create a pile four feet wide and eight feet 
high forty-five hundred miles long yearly, a mushy path 
from Boston to Honolulu, and then some. No less than 


thirty billion feet of lumber go into paper while seventy 
billion feet are used up for other purposes, and the news- 
boy shouts with all the energy of-his practiced lungs, 
“ex-tree! ex-tree !” 

To people who live in cities, and most Americans do, 
this forest question is remote, and is often looked upon 





spirational dynamite suf- 
ficient to jolt the easy optimists out of their chairs with 
horrified faces turning toward the forestry situation. 
There are those who say there.is to be a second fall 
of man. The first great descent came, we are informed, 
when human beings, then represented by Adam and Eve, 
were driven out of the forest, bag and baggage. We 
have ever Sirice been struggling to win back some por- 
tion of the bliss enjoyed by those first parents in their 
honeymoon days spent in the Garden of Eden. Now 
the time has come, say experienced theologians, when 
forests are to be driven out from the abodes of men. 
It is prophesied that woes upon woes will follow, and 
the human being’s burden doubled with the loss of the 
Garden. “And it came to pass, that in those days the 
Lord warned His people lest they destroy the great 
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forests of spruce, pine, maple, walnut, and other godgiven 
natural resources in the form of timber land, but they 
heeded not and went forth with ax and saw and laid 
low the sapling and mighty cedar until mountains be- 
came sandhills and the valleys desert lands without 
springs of water.” Thus will run the 
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vation and preservation of American forests. The tor- 
est with its mystery and its beauty, its cool shade, its 
murmuring of innumerable leaves has always been the 
abode of idealism; and when men think of getting back 
to innocence, and elemental purity, it is to the forest 
they go. The tired business man as 
the heat of summer approaches finds 





new version of the fall of man to be 
read by future generations with 
moanings of grief and despondency. 
And it might be added that when 
those who dwelled upon the earth 
went forth to eat of the tree of 
knowledge, lo, the lumbermen had 
been before them, and the tree with 
its branches had been cut and sawed 
into commercial lumber at so much 
a foot, or made into blank sheets of 
paper to wait generations for worthy 
inscriptions by people devoid of 
wisdom and original thoughts. 

Any day notice may appear in the 
headlines of some good old conserva- 
tive newspaper—you and I might 
mention—circulating among New 





“Trees That. Were @! 


himself breaking loose and fishing 
the cold streams, or clambering to 
the top of some noble wood-covered 
mountain there to breathe new life 
and to prepare for another winter of 
monotonous grind. 

What would childhood be like 
without the forest Think back to 
your own boyhood or girlhood and 
try to picture your youthful years 
without Little Red Riding Hood, 
the Three Bears, Hansel and Gretel, 
Hop ’o My Thumb, Peter Pan, and 
a host of others including the Babes 
in the Woods, Sleeping Beauty, etc. 
Let us strike all trees and woods 
from literature until the public has 








England descendants, with the fol- 
lowing horrible announcement : 
“Due to the shortage of lumber, 
shares are now on sale in the latest incorporated timber 
company preparing to cut and saw into usable and practi- 
cable lengths the large forest of family trees rooted in 
the old hulk of the Mayflower. A large part of the newly 
acquired lumber has already been contracted for by furni- 
ture firms 


UNKNOWINGLY, THE NEWSBOY CRIES 
THE STORY OF THE DEPARTED TREES 


a proper realization of what the tall 
timber means to civilization. 

If it is more effective to appeal to 
the practical than to the sentimental, we have not far 
to go. Walk down Fifth Avenue, New York City, on 
a frosty morning and take note of what you see. There 
will meet your eye a veritable circus procession of the 
creatures of the wood. The otter, rabbit, fox, wolf, 
bear, coon, 





for the pur- 
pose of. re- 
pairing sev- 
eral ship- 
loads of cra- 
dles, chairs, 
beds teads, 
etc., which 
‘came over’ 
in the May- 
flower.” 
Picture the 
cons terna- 
tion and 
panic that 
would be 
caused by 
such an an- 
nouncement, 
and imagine 
the number 
of societies 
which would 
immediately 
spring up for 
the conser- 





squirrel, 
mink, sable, 
beaver, leop- 
ard, and a 
host of smal- 
lercreatures, 
all uncon- 
scious so 
far as their 
wearers are 
concerned, 
that not one 
would be 
there were it 
not for the 
forest home 
where they 
live in den 
and dingle. 
Fur - bear- 
ing animals 
will surely 
disappear 
with the 
wholesale 
destruction 














of the large forests. Already the hunter and trapper 
must go farther and farther from the abode of civiliza- 
tion to procure skins to keep my lady from the chill 
blasts of winter, and we have witnessed the price of fur 
coats run as high as three and four hundred dollars. 
For the sake of the animals themselves the forests should 
be replanted. If any there are who plead for the con- 
servation of forests above others they are the dumb 
creatures of mountain and jungle who depend upon deep 
seclusion for reproduction and for protection. to them- 
selves and their young. One magnificent mountain range 
in New Hampshire is 
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personal experience. My wife and I have long desired 
to visit the source of Cold River, the beautiful mountain 
stream which runs by our New Hampshire summer home. 
We have watched it for years go gurgling by, sending cool 
breezes through our groves, welcoming to its arms our 
own incomparable trout brook; and many and many an 
evening as we have sat under the grand old pine tree 
which canopies and carpets the entire front lawn ‘of our 
cottage we have listened to the music of rushing waters 
as the river danced on its way to Bear Camp Water in 
the region made immortal by the poet Whittier, who 

spent his vacations here. 





now being clipped of its 
trees as close as a school- 
boy’s head is barbered at 
the approach of summer. 
Reverberations from ex- 
plosions of dynamite 
heard morning, noon 
and evening awake the 
surrounding countryside 
with a knowledge of 
the nearby devastation. 
Herds of deer which fre- 
quent these mountains, 
upon hearing the horri- 
ble blasts and upon feel- 
ing the very foundations 
of the hills shake under 
them, fled wildly to 
northern slopes only to 
ind another lumber com- 
pany there before them. 
Where they are now is 
a mystery, but that they 
will become extinct if 
they cannot reproduce in 
quiet and security is a 
certainty. 

It is one of the incon- 
sistencies of man that he 
will make laws to pro- 
tect the deer, surround 
the partridge with game 
regulations, compel the 











STUMPS WHICH TELL A SAD TALE OF RECKLESS WASTE IN 
LUMBERING 


Of late we have im- 
agined a new note in 
that music, a troubled 
murmur, a complaint as 
of some hurt thing cry- 
ing from its wounds: 
the ripply laughter seem- 
ed less gay, and the hap- 
py gushing labored and 
full of pain. 

“Let us climb to its 
source,” exclaimed my 
wife one evening as we 
listened to the cry of the 
river which was surely 
growing faint from lack 
of volume. “Let us find 
the very beginning and 
learn what is going on 
in those upper secluded 
regions where clouds and 
mountains meet four 
thousand feet above sea 
level.” 

Plans were quickly 
made, and the next 
morning with knapsacks 
packed for a_ several 
days’ trip we two, as 
in the fairy tale, started 
to find where the river 
began. 

And then came the 








fisherman to respect the 
small fish, and yet allow the ruthless destruction of the 
home in which these wild things live. 

Surrounding one lumber camp in a New England for- 
est instead of deer, rabbit, and fox, there is a herd of 
forty fat wallowing hogs, some of them too fat to walk 
with ease. No comparison is here intended between 
these pigs and the lumber interests sweeping the hills 
of all that grows, but it is to be noted that the porkers 
where they root and forage leave no sprout or green 
thing. It must be said for them that they are ignorant 
of what they do. 

There are other practical sides to the denuding of the 
mountains that may perhaps best be illustrated by. a 





tragedy of our adven- 
ture. Where had been the most wonderful spruce forest 
known to New Hampshire we found the trail had dis- 
appeared beneath huge piles of tree tops and underbrush, 
ready for some careless cigarette or axman’s match; 
then there came a blast, followed by another and another 
until the mountain rang and reverberated, booming from 
one hill to another like a general artillery engagement. 
We knew then why trout were scarce in the river, and 
why we had seen no wild creature as in past excursions. 
Vast areas of this Eden we found stripped of its leafy 
denizens, the carcasses of which were rolled high on 
platforms waiting the mountain cars to carry them to 
a mill fifteen miles down the mountain. One stump we 
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examined gave a record of three hundred years’s growth. 
Its life had been parallel with the white race in America, 
and proudly it had watched the progress of a great de- 
mocracy. But soon it would no doubt, make flooring for 
some jazz-hall where careless youth “shimmied” and 
“pivoted” in bacchanalian glee. Surely a fall of spruce 
if not of man! 

The higher we climbed that mountain the more dis- 
tressing grew the sight. The forest was being lumbered 
clean, because, as the lumberman explained, the hill- 
sides were so steep that the only practical method of 
getting out logs was by rolling them down the mountain. 

Poor spruce, I knew them, Horatio, 
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merry mills where looms take their power from rivers 
with their sources in the mountains, not one yard can 
be spared to protect the father of the waters from the 
heat of sun, and the tempests of winter. Reforestation 
has hardly entered the heads of those great mill corpo- 
rations distributing millions of dollars among their stock- 
holders who depend for their living on Cold River and 
other streams like it. One tree stands above all others 
as valuable for this conservation of water. 

It is well known to those who read and think that the 
spruce produces a network of roots with many small 
fibers which act as a sponge for all moisture. It is due 
to the spruce forests that streams 
rising in the mountains keep fairly 





the glories of America, and now “to 
this favor have they come;” to be 
knocked about by axes and kicked 
down the granite steeps. Immor- 
tal trees, dead and sent to mill, 
may make a page to hold some 
grocer’s bill. 

Soon we had an answer to the 
river’s mournful song. One of the 
upper tributaries came plunging down 
to the mother brook as though pur- 
sued by some terrible and unnameable 
thing. In the place of cold pure 
mountain water the flow was muddy 
with filth and polution from a lumber 


camp above, where a hundred and 
fifty men made the cataract their 


sewer. Another branch we dis- 





even throughout the season, but with 
the spruce gone, we may expect 
parched river-beds through the dry 
season, and to find them filled to 
overflowing with torrents immediate- 
ly after a heavy rain or a season of 
melting snow. 

Why a government allows all this 
ruthless destruction with no laws and 
regulations for replanting as in older 
countries is the present mystery of 
a prosperous country. There are 
European critics who maintain that 
America with all its intelligence, its 
public schools, and its high average 
of literacy, is, after all, too ignorant 
and too shortsighted to conserve 








covered flowing through a quarter 
of a mile of open timberland which 
had been logged, and where the sun’s 
pitiless rays had dried moss and roots to parching. The 
stream was almost dry in its bed. It was here we saw 
with our own eyes the doom of Cold River and its many 
tributaries. It was not difficult to picture the stagnant 
mill-wheels, and to understand what the destruction of 
the forests will mean to the entire country, with its mil- 
lions of white-coal horse power dead. 

On the noble shoulders of the mountain no new gar- 
ment is being thrown. Of all the cloth woven in the 


FATTENING AT THE EXPENSE OF THE 
YOUNG FOREST 


natural resources, and use intelli- 
gently such products as nature has 
furnished abundantly free of cost. 

Macbeth was told by the witches he need not fear for 
his life until he should see Burnham Wood approach- 
ing. Shakespeare, were he still mighty with his pen, 
could easily predict for the United States unparalleled 
prosperity until that day when the last of the forests 
should be sighted on its way to the city! Then, indeed, 
disaster awaits us with our “rocks and rills, our woods 
and templed hills.” 





ENGLAND ACKNOWLEDGES GIFT OF SEED 


HE following letter has just been received from 

Lord Lovat, on behalf of the English Government, 

following the arrival of the forest tree seed recently sent 
to England by the American Forestry Association: 

“It was with great pleasure that we received your letter 
of December 23, which accompanied the generous gift of 
Douglas fir seed presented to us by your Association. 

“It was very good of you to remember that we especial- 
ly desired the green Douglas fir, and we shall certainly 
be able to put the seed to good use in our nurseries. The 


trees which we shall hope -to obtain from our sowing 
will undoubtedly assist us materially in restocking areas 
which were so largely cut over during the war. 

“It is particularly gratifying that the good feeling ex- 
pressed by your Association should take such an appro- 
priate and practical form. I assure you that your good 
wishes are most heartily reciprocated, and that the trees 
which result from your gift will long remain as a re- 
minder of the cordial relations which exist between the 
two countries.” 





WASHINGTON SCHOOLS VOTE FOR THE OAK AS 
THE NATIONAL TREE 





OLLOWING an 
educational cam- 
paign of three 
months by the Nature 
Study Department of 
the Washington, D.C., 
public schools, in 
which the Washington 
Evening Star co-oper- 
ated, the grade pupils 
voted by a big ma- 
jority for the oak as 


the national tree in 





GOOD WORK, SAYS REED 


I wish to congratulate the American Forestry Association 
on the interest that is being aroused among the school chil- 
dren of the country in forest trees. I see frequent reference in 
the papers to the vote for a national tree now being taken. I had 
the pleasure of hearing a dozen or so speeches by eighth grade 
students at the Wilson Normal School in behalf of their favor- 
ite trees, and I was very much interested in the tree exhibits 
in the upper rooms which were then open to the public. Some 
most excellent work is surely being done.—C. A. Reed, Bureau 
of Plant Industry, United States Department of Agriculture. 


Dr. F. W. Ballou, the 
superintendent of 
schools, then ordered 
the exhibition to be 
held intact until more 
than a thousand school 
superintendents came 
to Washington froma 
convention at Atlantic 
City to see the work 
of the pupils. 

much praise 
cannot be given Mrs. 


Too 








the referendum which 
the American Forestry Association is taking through- 
out the country. 

A tree work exhibition closed the educational cam- 
paign. This was put on at the Wilson Normal School, 
under the direction of Susan S. Alburtis, of the Nature 
Study Department, and was attended by such crowds for 
a week that it was continued for three days more. 





National Photo. 


Alburtis for her work 
in co-operation with the Association and to the Evening 
Star for keeping the news of the campaign before the 
people of Washington and also for printing the official 
ballot. Mrs. Cary T. Grayson, wife of Admiral Grayson, 
the physician to President Wilson; Mrs. Newton D. 
Baker, Congressman B. H. Snell and Dr. R. W. Shufeldt 
were on the committee that visited the exhibit on behalf 








COUNTING THE BALLOTS CAST FOR A NATIONAL TREE BY THE CHILDREN OF THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


Nature study teachers of the schools counting 18,000 ballots from the Washington Star which were cast for the choice for a national tree in the 


referendum being taken throughout the country by the American Forestry Association. Mrs. Susan S 
E. K. Peeples, who brought in a satchel of ballots from various schools. 
Dr. F. W. Ballou, 


right is Mrs 
open for ten days and nights because of the big crowds. 


Alburtis is directing the count. At the 
The tree work exhibition at Wilson Normal School was 
schools, has ordered the exhibition 


the new superintendent of 


held on display for a thousand visiting school teachers from various parts of the country who are coming to Washington. 
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of the Association. With the tree voting was incorpo- 


rated bird house building, and for the best bird houses 


the American Forestry Association awarded blue ribbons. 


The voting, which was canvassed by the teachers of 





National Photo. 


TWO BLUE RIBBON BIRD HOUSES 


who with 


Wilson 


suit 


Mrs. Newton D. Baker, attended the 
Normal 


fancy 


Jack and Peggy Baker, 
work exhibition at School in Washington, pick 


bird houses that 


tree 
out the 


station in the 


their Jack entered a feeding 


competition, which was awarded a blue ribbon. 


the Nature Study Department before being turned over 
to the Association follows: 


In this campaign, which is being used as a model in 
many parts of the country, the pupils studied the values 
of the trees and “four-minute” speakers were assigned 
by each class to speak for their favorite trees in the 
different schools. Tree characteristics, uses, diseases and 
habits were taken up in detail and discussed and argued 
by the various classes before the vote was taken. 

At the exhibition could be found in miniature samples 
I An oak shelf of 


f hundreds of things made of wood. 


( 
books with six “volumes” and each “volume” containing 


from history or literature in regard to the 
oak had been made by a class of girls. Each volume was 
handwritten and the shelf brought much favorable com- 
ment. Telegraph poles, an electric lighting system and 
wooden fences along a road was the exhibit of two boys 
while another had made a model to scale of an ocean 
buoy. Farm tools in miniature, made from hickory, 
completed another exhibit and there were dining room 
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sets, bedroom furniture and models for boats made fro 
various kinds of wood. 

The campaign in the Washington schools resulted 
the newspapers publishing many articles about it and 
this in turn resulted in many editorials. The Portland 
Oregonian, in a column, argues on behalf of the Dougias 
fir for a national tree, while the Cleveland Plain Dea’er 
nominates the hickory. The Baltimore American pleads 
for the oak. The Indianapolis Star says, “If the choice 
of a national tree should result in a new and more gen- 
eral interest in our forest growths, then it should be 
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National Photo. 

PLACING A WINNER 
One of the first bird houses awarded the blue ribbon by the American 
Forestry Association was presented to the Association and placed in a 


tree in front of its new headquarters, 1214 Sixteenth Street, Northwest, 
in Washington. 


worth while,” which, of course, is exactly what the Asso- 
ciation is aiming at with the coming generations. 

One of the interesting developments of the campaign 
was a letter from President Woodrow Wilson saying 
that because of the “richness and infinite variety of 
America’s forests” he was unable to make a choice of a 
national tree, and this resulted in editorials from such 








WASHINGTON SCHOOLS VOTE FOR THE OAK 





National Photo. 
SOME OF THE BLUE RIBBON WINNERS 


Mrs. Cary T. Grayson, a member of the Association, ana wife of Admiral Grayson, physician to President Wilson, pinned some of the blue 
ribbons on the boys who built the best bird houses. Mrs. Grayson spent two hours at the show and visited every exhibit. 











National Photo. 


FATHER OF THE FORESTRY BILL AWARDS BLUE RIBBONS 


Bertrand H. Snell, Congressman from New York State, who introduced the Snell Forestry Bill in Cong awarded some of the blue ribbons 
for bird house building by the pupils of the Nature Study Department of the schools of Washington. As t picture shows, girls are just as 
good home makers for the birds as the boys, and many of them were in line for the blue ribbons. 
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papers as the Brooklyn Eagle, the New York Evening 
World and the Newark Star-Eagle. 

The Columbus Dispatch comments on the campaign 
and calls attention to the fact that the “hickory is spotless 
in its Americanism.” The Boston Post has leanings for 
the elm. The Philadelphia Press points to the educa- 
tional possibilities of such a campaign as the Association 
is conducting and adds that the yellow pine or the Doug- 
las fir should win on strict practicality. The Rochester 
Democrat and Chronicle, which is co-operating with the 














Nationa! Photo. 


LEARNING THE SECRETS OF BIRDLAND 


“That’s where the bird comes out,” said one of the youngsters who 
“bird corner” in the tree work exhibition of one of the 
The exhibition closed a three months educational 


visited the 
Washington schools. 
campaign in which the children voted for a national tree. 


Association in a campaign in Rochester, says “there is 
real merit in this movement for a national tree even if 
it did no more than make a large number of people study 
trees.” The Public Ledger of Philadelphia points out 
that “the American Forestry Association will give real 
service if it will advise what not to select so as to elimi- 
nate a foolish catalogue of unmeaning shrubbery and 
trees.” The Public Ledger then goes on to take up the 
values of the elm, pine, hickory and several other trees. 

Thus it will be seen that the school pupils of Wash- 
ington through their Nature Study Department have put 
the subject right before the editors of the country and 
that of course means putting it before the people of the 


country. The American Forestry Association wants to 
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congratulate everybody connected with the campaign and 
to thank every pupil who worked so hard in digging out 
facts for “four-minute” speeches or in preparing their 
part of the wonderful exhibits that thousands saw and 
that hundreds of teachers from afar have examine: 





THE MEMORIAL TREE 


The living monument is Light, 

True emblem of our Liberty; 

Tis Faith and Hope and Charity; 

Tis ever Youth, gay, strong and bright; 

*Tis heartbeats, Death’s decree despite; 

O’er Death it is a Victory; 

The life of man is called a tree 

In Holy Writ; and when its flight 

A soul has taken to its rest, 

And when a form is but a clod, 

That monumental tree is best 

Whose great limbs shower on the sod 

Its fruit, as would good deeds attest, 

To feed the little lambs of God. 
—Marta Scott Conser. 

















PETRIFIED BIRD’S NEST 


PETRIFIED BIRD’S EGGS HAVE BEEN FOUND ON 
SEVERAL OCCASIONS, BUT, SO FAR AS CAN BE 
ASCERTAINED, IT REMAINED FOR A WASHINGTON 
STATESMAN TO FIND A BIRD’S NEST AND EGGS 
PETRIFIED, IN THE GRAND CANYON OF THE COLO- 
RADO, IN ARIZONA, 550 FEET FROM THE BASE OF 
THE CANYON. IT WAS IMBEDDED IN A ROCK FOR- 
MATION IN A SORT OF CLIFF. IT IS EVIDENTLY 
THE NEST OF SOME BIRD ABOUT THE SIZE OF A 
ROBIN. THE UNIVERSITY OF WASHINGTON PRO- 
NOUNCES IT THE FINEST SPECIMEN OF PETRIFIED 
FORMATION THEY HAVE EVER SEEN. THE DARKER 
PORTION OF THE NEST WAS THE SIDE EXPOSED 


TO THE AIR. 
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CANADIAN DEPARTMENT 


BY ELLWOOD WILSON 


PRESIDENT CANADIAN SOCIETY OF FOREST ENGINEERS 








————— 


ee outlook for further progress in the 
utilization of forest resources in 


Canada and for better fire protection is 


bright. The public consciousness is be- 
coming awakened to what Mr. Lane-Poole, 
Chief Forester for West Australia, calls 
the slogan of the “Sustained Yield.” The 


public in Canada are asking what is being 
done to see that their forests shall be kept 
in a productive condition for all time and 


that the extremely important industries 
which are dependent-on them, shall be as- 
sured of a sufficient supply of raw material 
for all time to come. The pulp and paper 
industry has reached very large proportions 
in Eastern Canada and is rapidly develop- 
ing in the West. Located, as the mills 
are, far away from other centers of popu- 
lation and often in the wilderness, they 
must make their own towns, and many of 
these from 2000 to 8000 in population have 
grown up and are thriving. They are all 
dependent upon sustained yield from our 
forests and we must see that these towns 
are protected and will not be abandoned in 
from 35 to 60 years by the burning or over- 
cutting of the woodlands. Fire protection 
has improved very markedly in the last 
five years but is far from satisfactory as 
yet. On the Dominion Forest Reserves it 
is good, in British Columbia it is fair, in 
Ontario there is much need for improve- 
ment, in Quebec it is good, in New Bruns- 
wick good and in Nova Scotia poor. One 
of the worst things with which Canada has 
to contend is the situation on the Canadian 
National Railway lines which are operated 
by the government. Those sections which 
do not come under the jurisdiction of the 
Dominion Railway Commission continue to 
set fires from year to year and appeals to 
the Department of Railways have not met 
with the response which one would exipect 
from officials whose duty it is to look after 
the interests of government property. 
Thousands of cords of pulpwood which 
should have supplied these roads with ton- 
nage for years have been carelessly burnt 
and the time has come when the public 
must force some action looking to the 
removal of this menace. 

Little definite information is as yet at 
hand about the location and condition of 
the forests. The areas are so large 
and so difficult of access that very little 
even of reconnaissance has been done and 
accurate maps are almost lacking. The 
use of the aerial photography has been 
demonstrated to be practical and sufficient- 
ly accurate for determining areas in tim- 
ber, areas burnt, drainage, areas cut over, 
ste, and the Dominion Forest Branch, the 


Commission of Conservation, the Provinces 
of Quebec, British Columbia and Ontario, 
are all going to do this work in co-opera- 
tion with the Air Board next season. 
Three private paper companies will also 
carry on this work and inside of a very 
few years we shall be able to state with 
considerable accuracy where our timber 
is located, and the areas and conditions of 
stocking, with much other valuable infor- 
mation. Once the question of supplies, 
that is the amount of our forest capital, 
is determined we will be able to say defi- 
nitely how long our timber will last and 
we can then make definite plans for proper 
management. To go on longer with the 
present fire loss and the absolutely plan- 
less method of timber exploitation is little 
short of criminal. 

At a meeting held recently with the 
Premier of Quebec by the Quebec Limit 
Holders’ Association, the question of a 
diameter limit cutting regulation was dis- 
cussed. For years Quebec has been re- 
quiring a diameter limit in its cutting regu- 
lations but it was uniform over the whole 
Province which, when we consider that 
the Province extends from latitude 45 to 
latitude 56, is absurd. The diameter limit 
was imposed under the theory that small 
trees were necessarily young trees and if 
left in the woods would grow up and 
form the next crop. This has been dem- 
onstrated to be absolutely untrue, as most 
of the smaller trees are suppressed and in 
reality older ‘than the larger ones and 
with the large ones removed they do not 
recover but only cumber the ground and 
more often than not blow down. The 
diameter limit has made us feel secure and 
still gives a false sense of security. Over 
many large areas, if the government diame- 
ter limits are strictly observed, practically 
no timber can be cut. The government has 
decided that where permission is asked 
government forest inspectors will look over 
the ground and if, in their judgment, cut- 
ting undersize would not be harmful, per- 
mission is given. While good in theory 
this method can easily lead to trouble. It 
opens the, door to graft, there are not 
sufficient inspectors to do the work prop- 
erly or to see that their orders are prop- 
erly carried out. It would seem as if the 
only way to handle this until the govern- 
ment has sufficient trained men for the 
work, would be to establish a system of 
zone diameter limits which would be fixed 
according to the size of the timber. Un- 
der the system of permits to cut under 
size the inspectors often lack sufficient ex- 
perience or judgment ‘to decide such ques- 


tions and sometimes do not know the dif- 
between white and black or red 
have different regulations 
for cutting. It seems as if the best way 
to handle the matter would be by some 
system of clear cutting in strips or areas 
small enough to be seeded in from the 
sides. 

However, the greatest menace at pres- 
ent to the future of Quebec’s forests is the 
way the cutting is done and the fire dan- 
ger from the slash left in the woods. For 
the most part the areas to be cut are 
chosen from year to year by men who 
are not familiar with the ground and who 
lack technical knowledge. Their only idea 
is “Where can the logs be cut and deliver- 
ed the cheapest?” The jobber system has 
been responsible for enormous wastes, but 
owing to the high prices asked by jobbers 
and the realization of how their lands have 
been butchered this will gradually disap- 
pear and cutting will be done by company 
camps. Heretofore the cuttings have been 
in the best timber and only the best and 
most accessible 6f that has been taken, so 
that year by year hauls have become longer, 
costs of operation higher and the areas 
still to be cut poorer. It is high time that 
intelligent plans were made for logging, 
not for one year ahead but for the next 
ten years. 

The debris from cutting is a serious 
fire hazard. When areas cut over each 
year were small and scattered this did not 
matter so much, but with the large in- 
crease in the number of pulp and paper 
mills and the inoreased demands on the 
forests, the cut-over areas are assuming 
large proportions and are getting nearer to- 
gether. Experience has shown that nearly 
all the serious fires are on cut-over or 
burnt-over lands and such fires are always 
the most difficult to extinguish and do the 
most damage. Should a very dry sea- 
son with high winds come some disas- 
trous fires might occur destroying large 
areas of valuable timber. The only in- 
surance we can have against fires of this 
character is to dispose of the debris at 
the time of cutting by burning. Two ob- 
jections have been raised to this method— 
the first that of cost and the second that 
such burning would kill a lot of the young 
growth. The first objection is not valid 
if all operators are compelled to so dis- 
pose of their debris, as the burden would 
fall on the customer. It is also said that 
if one Province imposed such a restriction 
it would put operators iin that section at 
a disadvantage with their competitors in 

(Continued on page 177) 
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N the opinion of the editor of the Lumber 
Forestry 
” finished a three months’ study of the tree turned toward the value of forests to oyr 


World Review the American 
st 


Association “clutters up 


with its tree voting campaign in which the 
public is asked to name a_ national 


Since he stands alone we quote from that 


paper: “Which is the most popu- 
lar tree? No, the above is not 
our question. The autumn Indian 
Summer is not our silly season. 
The American Forestry Associa- 
tion it is that has started a 
national tree voting campaign to 
elect some one tree as the national 
tree for the entire country. Now, 
as a matter of fact, anyone who 
is intimately acquainted with trees 
has never selected any one tree 
as his exclusive favorite, unless 
it was the Irishman who had been 
sentenced to be hanged and was 
given an opportunity to state what 
species of tree he perferred for 
the ascension ceremony. He 
promptly chose a gooseberry tree 
for that purpose,—and probably 
for a sounder reason than any of 
the people will have for their 
choice, who cast votes in this con- 
test. This is merely one of the 
popular ‘stunts’ which clutter up 
the public mind and prevent it 
doing needed serious thinking 
upon really important subjects.” 
The Lumber World Review has 
missed the point entirely, our 
question not being what he says 
it is. The question is as to a 
national tree. A campaign of 
education as to tree values to the 


commercial life of the country is 


the public mind 


tree. 


EDITORIAL REVIEW IN WHICH WE HAVE 
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District of Columbia schools have just the 








THE GOOD OF IT 


Boston Globe—A shoemaker naturally thinks there is 
nothing like leather, but a bright idea is a bright idea, 
no matter who fathers it. 

The President of the American Forestry Association 
suggests that memorial trees be planted along the high- 
way from Sagamore Hill, Long Island to Chicago, in 
honor of Theodore Roosevelt. The trees could be 
planted by towns, associations and private citizens, and 
might be of whatever variety was best suited to the 
region. 

The plan has a good deal of merit. It would be use- 
ful—a living, growing memorial. It would be an echo 
of the conservation policies sponsored by Mr. Roose- 
velt, and of which the country still stands sorely in 
need. And—if such a suggestion carries any weight— 
such a memorial would be beautiful. 

Whether it is carried out for the Roosevelt highway 
or not, the idea is worth remembering for humbler 
occasions and resources. The expense is not great, 
and the rewards are cumulative. There is as much 
difference between a road with a fine shade-row lining 
both sides and one without as there is between a flat 
lowland and a splendid mountain landscape. The 
shade-row is a mercy to man and beast, and such 
cathedral naves of elm and maple are the glory of our 
finest New England towns. 

An old farmer, past his 80th year, was setting out a 
long row of maples by the road which passed his 
meadows. 

“What are you doing that for?” asked a neighbor. 
“You'll never get any of the good of it.” 

“That’s not my idea,” replied the old man quietly. 

There the trees stand to this day, taller and more 
beautiful each year that passes, and the pride of the 
town. The enjoyment of the passers-by is a living 
monument to the planter. That is the good of it. 








on throughout the schools of the land. The in a political campaign. What boots it jf 
entire thought of the nation can be 


values after which thousands of votes were commercial life at this time? Campaigns 
cast. Orators stood forth in the schools of the American Forestry Association are 
and spoke for votes just as for candidates calling forth editorial comment on the beau. 


tiful things in life. The editor 
of the Baltimore American has 
just written “The Age Old Oaks,” 
which will rank as a classic with 
“Yes, Virginia, There Is a Santa 
Claus” which appeared in_ the 
New York Sun years ago. The 
Hall of Fame for Trees with a 
history, and Roads of Remem- 
brance are having their part in 
drawing the attention of the pub- 
lic to tree values. At least so the 
editors think and write. As to 
the way we have “cluttered up” 
the editorial minds we again 
quote: 

Rochester Democrat Chronicle: 
Latest of the numerous methods 
employed by the American Fores- 
try Association in its aggressive 
and highly commendable campaign 
for forest conservation is a pro- 
posed vote on a national tree. 
This vote is not to be confined to 
adults, nor is it to be limited to 
school children, but all are asked 
to take a part in it. Just now the 
particular attention of the children 
is invited, for the school year is 
opening and this is a good thought 
for them to take up in connection 
with their other studies. 

There is a real merit in this 
movement for a national tree. 
Even if it did no more than make 
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“CLUTTERED UP” THE MINDS OF SOME EDITORS 





o<“---- 


a large number of people study trees, their 
natures and range of growth geographical- 
ly, it would be of inestimable benefit. And 
if, in addition to this, they should learn 
that the forests of the country are in dan- 
ger of rapid extinction the value of the 
study would be doubled. 

Study of the subject will be demanded 
of those who enter this voting contest, for 
they are expected to give reasons in writ- 
ing for voting for their particular trees. 
Naturally the selection of a tree that will 
appropriately represent the American spirit 
as far as a tree can will be no small task. 

Portland Oregonian: The American For- 
estry Association’s attempt to “elect” a 
national tree evokes thoughts of the dif- 
ficulties attending the task. Yet if it ful- 
fills no other purpose than to inspire study 
of the value of trees and the part they play 
in our natural economics, it may be worth 
while. To choose a tree that will represent 
all parts of America would be a practically 
impossible task. 

The editor of the Oregonian then “clut- 
ters up” the mind of his readers with the 
history and value of the Douglas fir sug- 
gesting that tree be the candidate of the 
Northwest. 

Philadelphia Public Ledger: It is to be 
hoped the American Forestry Association 
will get better results out of its very com- 
mendable effort to get the country to select 
a national tree than other associations got 
in the past in trying to select a national 
flower. If the analogies represented in the 
selection of state flowers be followed in the 
voting on a national tree, one sees all kinds 
of breakers ahead, since, with a few excep- 


tions, wherein indigenous and characteristic 
flowers have been selected which have size, 
color and design as well as popularity, 
many of the states have chosen flowers that 
are absolutely meaningless or childish in 
the extreme. 

With these untoward precedents in mind, 
the American Forestry Association will give 
real service, therefore, if it will advise 
what not to select, so as to eliminate a 
foolish catalogue of unmeaning shrubbery 
and trees. There is, however, no trouble 
about the splendor and beauty of tree life 
peculiar to and belonging to the United 
States, though by reason of climatic and 
topographic necessity not all these new 
world species have a _ universal range. 
Hence it would be out of the question, per- 
haps, to accept the redwood or the sequoias 
as our national emblem, though they are 
the most magnificent trees in the world 
and absolutely our own. The various mag- 
nolias are indubitably American and have 
a large, though not universal, habitat over 
here, and so would naturally be ruled out. 
The hickory, also one of our most char- 
acteristic trees and native to the very bark 
anl leaf, might well come in for selection. 
The common elm will occur to many as a 
proper emblem, although our own elm be- 
longs to a widespread genera not confined 
to the New World. It is, however, wholly 
different from the English elm, and its 
loose, pendulous characteristics, with the 
graceful soar and spread of the limbs in 
a fan-like manner, combined with its en- 
durance and its strength and size in the 
finest examples, are quite American and 
in marked contrast to the stockiness and 
sturdiness of the English elm which is 
sometimes seen growing near the American 


formal gardens and parks, yielding 
palm to its American congener so far 


as a shapely symmetry of outline goes. Na 
yne who has ever seen a characteristic tulip- 
poplar in bloom in June in all its glory of 
fresh foliage can forget the supreme im- 
pression of vigor and beauty that makes 
it easily-an appropriate emblem of a great 


pie. 


(la.) Advertiser: It is to be 

1 that this appeal for an expression of 

nion in the matter of a national tree 

meet a ready and general response. 

citizen should be interested in the 

and take the time to make an in- 

decision, and then express it. 

tree, in your opinion, best expresses 

pirit of America, and in what manner 

do this? Tell the American For- 
\ssociation. 

hiladelphia Press: To the practical- 

led, the American Forestry Associa- 

n’s attempt to “elect” a national tree, as 

symbol of these United States, may seem 

like a specious and insignificant gesture. 

“What is the use of bothering busy people 

with such questions?” might be the natural 

query But the contemplated drive for 

votes, inclusive of citizens of voting age 

and of school children, has a point that 

should not be overlooked. Its achievement 

will be fully worth the incidental trouble. 

If a test of strict practicality were ap- 

1 election,” no decorative trees 


“ 


lied to the 
would win. Instead, we might get the use- 
ful and wealth-producing yellow pine, which 
in recent years has been the leader in lum- 
ber production, or the almost equally pro- 
ductive Douglas fir of the Northwest. But 
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these trees, like the rest, represent only sec- 
tions of the country. What is wanted is 
a concrete type of American aboriculture, 
inclusive of Maine, and Yellowstone Park, 
as well as California and Florida. Prob- 
ably the nearest approach to such a type is 
conifers. At all events, the 
interesting 


one of the 
“election” promises to be and 
varigated. 

The Plain Dealer of Cleveland nominates 
the hickory as the real American tree and 
then “clutters up” the minds of his readers 
with a double column editorial. on the 
hickory’s virtues of which this is a part: 

Cleveland Plain Dealer: Shail America 
adopt a national tree? The American For- 
estry Association says it shall, and is con- 
ducting a plebiscite to determine the selec- 
tion. Schools, civic organizations and other 
bodies interested in Americanism and in 
conservation have asked to 
and already the become 
spirited. 

The Plain Dealer nominates the hickory. 
This is a distinctively American genus. It 
is indigenous nowhere but in North Ameri- 
ca, but it is found in almost every section of 
the United States. 
some with edible 


been vote, 


balloting has 


There are many species, 
fruit, and some, other- 
which bear nuts 


The 


ungraceful. ts 


wise equally desirable, 


unfit for human food. hickory is 


sturdy, and not flowers 


are inconspicuous, but the opening of its 
immense leaf buds in the spring presents 


a mock-floral display more gaudy and 


colorful than even the tulips, or lirio- 


dendron. Hickory wood is noted for its 


toughness and elasticity. And what wood- 


farer does not cherish memories of the 
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fragrance and merry crackling of a fire of 
hickory bark? 

The hickory! Let the sturdy aborigine, 
the shaggy monarch, the “artist” tree, the 
tree of uniquely American qualities, be 
chosen as America’s arboreal emblem! 


A column editorial “clutters up” the Salt 
Lake Tribune with a review and opinions 
of other editors and then concludes: 

Salt Lake Tribune: Whether or not the 
Forestry Association succeeds in obtaining 
so decisive a vote in favor of one or an- 
other tree as to make it the pronounced 
choice of the American people, the effort 
undoubtedly possesses much of merit. This 
merit lies not altogether in achieving the 
aim of the undertaking—the selection of a 
national tree—but also in its educational 
value in creating an interest in our woods 
on the part children. This is 
certainly worth taking into consideration. 
The same may be said for various clubs, 
whose adult members probably have, for 
the most part, never learned much about 
America’s trees, and those of them who 
learned anything at all about them in their 
youth have forgotten that little. 


of school 


Denver Times: Selecting a national tree 
is as difficult as choosing a national flower, 
at which all attempts have thus far failed. 
So many noble trees grow in this country 
that it is doubtful if a majority of voters 
will settle on any one. The interest that 
the contest is arousing in our forests and 
the problems connected therewith will be 
of considerable benefit, however, even 
though no tree is elected. Encouragement of 
school children to take an interest in the 
matter and discuss trees and forestry in 


general is an excellent idea. The next gen- 
eration will be thoroughly grounded in the 
principles of conservation and development. 

The tree that is selected should be em- 
American nation—strong, 
straight, staunch, enduring—and = should 
in most, if not all, of the States. To 
take 


blematic of the 


grow 


vote will considerable 


study and thought. 


intelligently 


Watertown Standard: What is your 
favorite tree? The American Forestry As 
sociation is taking a vote to find which 
variety is most popular and to call that the 
national tree. So far returns are incom- 
plete and the voting remains open to any- 
one interested enough to write his choice 
on a piece of paper and mail it to the Asso- 
ciation. 

Late show that the walnut is 
leading in the vote up to date. This may 
be like some straw votes in political cam- 


reports 


paigns, but it evidently does show a strong- 
er trend in the direction of that tree than 
might have been anticipated. 
reason for this is the wide advertisement 
given to the fact that the walnut came close 


Possibly one 


to the danger line of extinction during the 
war. It will be remembered that there was 
urgent demand for walnut timber for mili- 
tary use, and as a result information was 
spread showing how little was left when 
the hunt began. What must have happened 
to the small stock when the ruthless de- 
mands of war had been satisfied may be 
imagined with ease. For this reason it 
would not be a bad idea to center interest 
on.this valuable tree during the vote, even 
if in the end the choice should be some 


other variety. 
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another Province. This also is not so as 


at pres 
ent Provinces are different but this does 
not seem to affect trade. The objection 
that too much young growth would be kill- 
ed is not true, as for three years one com- 
pany has been burning all brush in thin- 
ning and clear cutting operations and the 
amount of young stuff killed is entirely 
negligible. The method employed is to 
start a small fire and then have a man with 
each two cutting gangs who take the 
branches and tops as fast as they are cut 
and lays them on the fire. The area cover- 
ed by the fires is usually about eight feet 
in diameter and ‘here the burn is down to 
the mineral soil and after two years these 
burnt spots are covered with tree seed- 
lings. The damage done to young growth 
is far less by burning the slash in piles 
than when it is left to rot on the ground. 

The annual week of meetings of the 
Canadian Pulp and Paper Association was 
held in Montreal at the Windsor and Ritz- 
Carlton Hotels. On the 18th the Canadian 
Society of Forest Engineers held an all 
day meeting; on the 19th the Quebec Pro- 
tective Association and the Woodlands 
Section held a joint meeting; on the 2oth 
the Canadian Forestry Association held 
an all day meeting and on the 21st the 
joint meeting of the various sections of 
the Canadian Pulp and Paper Association 
was held, with the annual banquet in the 
evening. This was a week of thoroughly 
practical and very interesting meetings, and 
the fact that George Chahoon, Jr., is presi- 
dent of the Canadian Pulp and Paper As- 
sociation insured a very interesting and 
enjoyable banquet. The program of the 
Canadian Society of Forest Engineers was 
a most ‘interesting one. 
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SHOWS | in colers and by many photo- 

engravings, the true form of the Vege- 
tables and Flowers offered 
gives expert cultural instructions which 
will assure you success in your garden 
this year. 

It is the best Garden Book we have 
ever published and offers the choicest 
Vegetable and Flower Seeds, Lawn 
Grass and Agricultural Seeds, Plants of 
all kinds, including the newest Roses, 
Dahlias, Hardy Perennials, etc., be- 
sides all the old standards. 


A copy mailed free on application if 
you mention this publication. WRIT. 
ODAY. 


HENRY A. DREER 
714-716 Chestnut St. 
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TREE AND SHRUB SEEDS 
Domestic and Imported 
“QUALITY FIRST” 

Price List on Request 
Special Quantity Prices 


OTTO KATZENSTEIN & CO. 
Tree Seedsmen 
ATLANTA, GEORGIA 
Established 1897 
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Evergreens 


NTENSIVE specialization for over 
130 years, in the production of high 
quality evergreens, has gained for 
us a reputation as one of the leading 
evergreen cultivators of America. 
Our 800-acre nurseries contain every 
variety of proven merit, and our serv- 
ice department's experts suggest for 
planting at this time of the year: 
HEMLOCK SPRUCE 
(Tall Growing) 
2 to 2% feet $2.50 each 
3 to4 feet 450 each 
DOUGLAS SPRUCE 
(Tall Growing) 
2 to 3 feet $2.00 each 
3 to 4 feet 3.25 each 
SCOTCH AND AUSTRIAN 
PINE 


(Tall Growing) 
2 to 3 feet $2.25 each 
3 to 4 feet 3.00 each 
MUGHO PINE 
(Dwarf Growing) 
12 to 18 inches $2.25 each 
JAPAN CEDARS 
(Green and Golden) 
(Semi-Dwarf Growing) 
1% to 2 feet $2.00 each 
2 to 3 feet 300 each 
PFITZERS JUNIPER 
(Dwarf Growing) 
14 to2 feet $2 00 each 
2 to 2% feet 2.75 each 
Our catalog, which we would gladly mail 
upon request, contains an infinitely greater 
variety of evergreens, also an extensive 
listing of shrubs, trees and perennials of 
almost endless selection. 
“Successful for over a century” 


AMERICAN NURSERIES 


SINGER BUILDING, NEW YORK 








TREES FOR FOREST PLANTING 
PINE :: SPRUCE 


CONIFERS ONLY 
Write us for price list 
KEENE FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, 
KEENE, N. 8. 











LEWIS & VALENTINE Co., 


Largest organization for landscape work 
47 West 34th Street, New York 
Rye, N. Y.; Roslyn, L. I.; Charlotte, N. C.; 
Ardmore, Pa.; Palm Beach, Fla.; Detroit, Mich.; 
Havana, Cuba. 
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FORESTRY SEEDS 


Send for my catalogue containing 
full list of varieties and prices 
THOMAS J. LANE 


Seedsman 
DRESHER - - - PENNSYLVANIA 

















Nursery Stock for Forest Planting 
TREE SEEDS 


Write for prices on 
large quantities 


THE NORTH-EASTERN FORESTRY CO. 
CHESHIRE, CONN. 


SEEDLINGS TRANSPLANTS 








How Hicks Can Help 
In Your Garden Plans 


]F YOU are the owner of a place that has old trees and shrubs, you will enjoy 


adding rare and unusual specimens to the collection. FE $ 
introductions—dwarf Evergreens, cover plants, berry-bearing and flowering shrubs. 


iB You have a new place without plantings, Hicks Nurseries have Time-Saving 
ive character to any planting. 
to grow. 


Trees (25 feet and more high) that will 


shipped hundreds of miles and are guarantee 


iB THE highway is noisy and dusty, a wall of green will give privacy 
Hicks Nurseries have Evergreens (3 to 10 or more feet tall) which will give 
immediate results, and save five or ten years of waiting. 


and quiet. 


“Home Landscapes” 


our book for home-owners, gives plans and suggestions for unusual groupings of trees, 
shrubs, and plants on small home grounds and large estates. 


HICKS NURSERIES 
Westbury, L. L, 


Box F 


Hicks Nurseries have all the new 


They can be 


Sent free on request. 


New York 
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ALL TOGETHER NOW 


This advertising is paid for by the firms below to show their interest in and to help promote the passage 
g 1S | b Pp | g 








EVERY READER OF THIS PAGE IS ASKED TO WRITE TO THE CONGRESSMEN FROM HIS DISTRICT 
AND THE SENATORS FROM HIS STATE AND URGE THEIR SUPPORT FOR THE FORESTRY BILL— 
H. R. 15,327. 

THE BILL MUST PASS BECAUSE IT WILL PROVIDE PROTECTION OF FORESTS FROM FIRE, FOR 
REFORESTING OF VAST AREAS OF CUTOVER LANDS FOR DEVELOPMENT OF WASTE LANDS SUIT- 
ABLE ONLY FOR THE GROWING OF TREES, AND 


BECAUSE THESE AND THE OTHER MEASURES IT PROPOSES WILL RESULT IN SUFFICIENT FOR- 
ESTS TO PROVIDE OUR NATION WITH AMPLE 


LUMBER, PULPWOOD AND OTHER PRODUCTS 
- . OF THE FORESTS. 
VIRGIN FORESTS SUCH AS THIS AT ONE TIME WRITE CONGRESSMEN AND SENATORS AT 
COVERED MORE THAN THREE-QUARTERS OF THE ONCE. 
UNITED STATES. THIS NATURAL WEALTH HAD 
MUCH TO DO WITH THE COMMERCIAL PROS- 
PERITY WE NOW ENJOY. 
Sos a = J. H. BURTON & COMPANY 
i lee: Ps a : Lumber New York City 































WISTAR, UNDERHILL & NIXON 
Hardwoods Philadelphia, Pa. 





IN 1919 THERE WERE OVER 27,999 FOREST FIRES IN 
THE UNITED STATES. HUNDREDS OF THOUSANDS 
OF ACRES WERE BURNED OVER AND MILLIONS 
OF DOLLARS IN VALUABLE TIMBER DESTROYED. 
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FOR THE FORESTRY BILL 


of Bill H. R. 15327 for a National Forest policy which will provide forest products for our future needs 








THE FORESTRY BILL IS APPROVED AND SUPPORTED BY THE NATIONAL LUMBER MANUFAC- 
TURERS’ ASSOCIATION, NATIONAL WHOLESALE LUMBER DEALERS’ ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN PAPER 
AND PULP ASSOCIATION, AMERICAN NEWSPAPER PUBLISHERS’ ASSOCIATION, ASSOCIATION OF 
WOOD USING INDUSTRIES, WESTERN FORESTRY AND CONSERVATION ASSOCIATION, CHAMBER OF 
COMMERCE OF THE UNITED STATES, THE UNITED STATES FOREST SERVICE AND THE AMERICAN 
FORESTRY ASSOCIATION, AND OTHER FORESTRY AND CONSERVATION ASSOCIATIONS, WOMEN’S 
CLUBS AND A LARGE NUMBER OF OTHER ORGANIZATIONS. 








GREAT SOUTHERN LUMBER COMPANY 


se J. RANDALL WILLIAMS & COMPANY 
Bogalusa, Louisiana 


Lumber Philadelphia, Pa. 
HALLOWELL & SOUDER 
North Carolina Pine Philadelphia MONUMENTAL PRINTING COMPANY 
Printers and Publishers Baltimore, Md. 


NATIONAL ENGRAVING COMPANY 


Washington, D. C. 
COLUMBIA PRINTING COMPANY, Inc. 


VIRGINIA PAPER COMPANY Printers and Publishers Washington, D. C. 
Richmond Washington Atlanta Jacksonville 





THE DUPLICATOR COMPANY SECOND GROWTH STANDS OF TIMBER SUCH AS 

‘ THIS ARE POSSIBLE ON MILLIONS OF NOW IDLE 

ener oes Soe ane eS ACRES. A SANE FOREST POLICY AS ADVOCATED 

BY THE SNELL BILL WILL INSURE US A CON- 

THE CONSOLIDATED SUPPLY COMPANY TINUED SUPPLY OF THE FOREST PRODUCTS 
1510 Seventh Street, N. W. Washington, D. C. NOW RAPIDLY DECREASING. 
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CUT-OVER LANDS SUCH AS THESE SHOULD BE PRO- 
TECTED FROM FIRE AND REFORESTED UNDER 
THE PROPER METHODS OF FORESTRY THERE WILL 
BE A CONTINUOUS SOURCE OF FOREST PRODUCTS 
AT VERY LOW COST. 
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WOODCHUCKS AND PORCUPINES 





(Continued from page 154) 
anything that comes their way; so, of all 
the animals of the forest, they run the 
least risk of dying from starvation; in 
fact, a good, healthy porcupine probably 
never knows what hunger means. 

Young porcupines are not any hand- 
somer than their parents; and all round, 
there seems to be but little affection among 
them. When an old one goes to sleep in 
its nest—be it in a hollow tree or log—it 
has a way of effectively closing the entrance 
by literally backing up against it. The 
quills on that part of its body being the 
largest and strongest, it is not likely to 
be molested by anything living while in 
that position. Nothwithstanding their gen- 
eral clumsiness, they are excellent climbers, 
and it is remarkable to see how rapidly 
a porcupine can get up into a rough-barked 
tree, in a minute or so he will reach a 
height of some seventy-five or eighty feet 
from the ground. 

The most marked peculiarity of the por- 
cupine are the quills, which are simply 
thickened hairs—gradations between or- 
dinary hairs and the thickest and longest 
spines exist to prove this assertion. Occa- 
sionally the spines end in a peculiar, cup- 
shaped extremity. The armature of spines is 
of the greatest value to the animal, though 
its use is entirely for defensive purposes. 
As a usual thing, the western porcupine 
does not attain a large size. West of the 
great Rocky Mountains these animals are 
met with in great numbers in certain re- 
gions, and in some localities in Wyoming 
the porcupine is very numerous. A gen- 
tleman who lived one summer in that State 
said: “I saw, in a week’s time in Wyoming, 
more porcupines than I ever saw before in 
all my life. During the month of July a 
party of eight or ten men went out camp- 
ing; I was along, and our camp was not 
far from a chain of high, wooded hills. 
The sides and summits were densely clad 
with pine, and there was very little under- 
brush; the trees were all of large size. The 
entire woods along the base of these hills 
fairly swarmed with porcupines; they 
seemed to subsist entirely on the bark of 
the pines—not the rough, exterior portions, 
but the soft, juicy parts next to the wood. 
We found the trunks of the smaller trees 
and also the limbs stripped clean; all the 
bark had been peeled off and devoured by 
these animals. In traversing the woods we 
saw hundreds, yes, thousands of the crea- 
tures, and in most cases we found them 
busily engaged in stripping off the pine 
bark; they were not wild, and made no 
attempt to get out of our sight, nor did 
they offer to molest us. As there was an 
army of them, they could have made it in- 
teresting for us. We had several dogs 


along which at first imagined that they had 
a picnic, and made a general attack on the 
unoffending porcupines; the latter did not 
put up much of a fight with teeth and 
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claws, but let their coat-of-mail do the 
work. The poor dogs quickly found out 
their mistake, and dropped the fight in a 
moment, their mouths being stuck full of 
quills, the points of which were as sharp 
as cambric needles, which we had a tedious 
job in picking out. For several days the 
dogs could not eat on account of their 
mouths being sore. Some of the men shot 
several of the porcupines, and those which 
were wounded uttered piteous, plaintive 
cries and moans, almost human in tone. 
The men desisted at once from the cruel 
sport. The porcupine seems to have a pe- 
culiar taste; if not disturbed it will destroy 
harness and saddles. One porcupine can 

Stone and Cram seem to believe that the 
sight of the American porcupine is greatly 
lacking in power; they say, in regard to 
the Canada species: “He lacks beauty either 
of form, motion, or color, as well as soft- 
ness of fur; his eyes are little and dull, 
with never a glimmer of thought behind 
them, serving little better purpose than to 
direct him from one tree to another, and 
to distinguish between daytime and night.”’, 
This sounds almost like a description of, 
the eyes of some of the lower semi-sight-~ 
less invertebrates. 

The powerful incisor teeth of the Ameri- 
can porcupine are fashioned after the plans 
of other rodents of the kind. If an acci- 
dent happens to one or more of them, the 
sound teeth grow on till they may cause the 
death of the sufferer. They are bright 
yellow on their anterior surfaces, and be- 
come very conspicuous when the animal 
grins in anger. Before making an attack, 
the animal has a way of chattering with 
them, as though hoping to intimidate its 
enemy or assailant. On the whole, Ameri- 
can porcupines are curious creatures, and 
we have by no means learned all there is 
to be known about them. 
masticate all the leather on an ordinary 
saddle in a single night.” 

When stripped of its long quills, the 
animal is quite small, though sometimes 
porcupines are found which are very large 
for the average size of the species. 





BEETLES AND PAPER SHORTAGE 


GRAY-GREEN beetle has something 

™ to do with the present shortage of 

paper. The beetle is the adult form of the 
aspen borer, a grub which often destroys 
whole plantations of the trees that are so 
essential to the pulp industry. The beetle 
gnaws a slot in the bark and deposits one 
or two eggs therein. From these eggs come 
the trouble-making grubs that gnaw into 
the heart and sapwood and so riddle the 
tree that the first strong wind snaps the 
weakened timber. Poplar and aspen— 
both very fast growing trees, and for this 
yeason very valuable to manufacturers—are 
the objects of the borer’s attacks. The im- 
ported Lombardy poplar and the commer- 
cial cottonwood of the Mississippi Valley 
are very seldom injured, but all other 
native varieties are damaged by the grub. 











In some areas where poplar and aspen pre- 
dominate, the standing dead, fallen, and 
dying trees exceed 50 per cent of the total 
stand. ( . 

The Department of Agriculture experts 
find that the insect can: be controlled, if 
not entirely eliminated by destroying the 
insect by cutting the brood trees, and a 
man with an ax can cut and pile 50 such 
trees in a day, or by another method, not 
practical in the forest, but applicable to 
shade trees, the application of creosote or 
carbolineum to the egg scars. This should 
be done in October after the adults have 
deposited their eggs. 





ALASKA DISTRICT 


BECAUSE of its increasing importance 

as a source of paper pulp material, as 
well as in order to secure quicker adminis- 
trative results, Alaska has been designed 
by Secretary Meredith, of the Department 
of Agriculture as a new National Forest 
District. Mr. Charles H. Flory, who has 
been Superintendent of the Alaska National 
Forests for the past two years, has received 
appointment as the first District Forester 
to the Alaska District, as it is now known. 
Mr. Flory will retain Ketchekan as his 
headquarters until July next, when he will 
move to the permanent headquarters at 
Juneau. 

According to the Forest Service there 
are two National Forests in Alaska, the 
Tongass, in the southeastern part, and the 
Chugach, in the Prince William Sound 
country. These two forests have hereto- 
fore been included within the North Pacific 
District, but now, under District Forest 
Flory’s direction, matters which formerly 
were referred to the Forest Service office 
in Portland, Oregon, will be handled with- 
in Alaska itself. The establishment of 
this new District is in accordance with rec- 
ommendations made to Secretary Meredith 
by Colonel W. B. Greeley, Chief Forester 
of the Forest Service, who became con- 
vinced last summer that efficient adminis- 
tration as well as the proper development 
of Alaska’s forest resources required the 
establishment of such a district with its 
accompanying local administration. 





REFORESTATION IN PENN- 
SYLVANIA 


SINGLE application for 240,000 seed- 

ling trees has been received by W. R. 
Ludwig, District Forester in Pennsylvania, 
in a campaign to have a half million young 
forest trees planted in his district this 
spring. This is more than the total num- 
ber of seedlings applied for last spring. 
Forester Ludwig also reported that the en- 
rollment of Boy Scouts as Forest Guides is 
going forward rapidly in his territory. A 
fire patrol of boys mounted on bicycles 
for prompt response to fires is another form 
of boys’ organization which is proving suc- 
cessful. 
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Saving Our Forests 





The nation-wide movement to conserve the forest wealth of the 
country, which is concretely expressed in the Snell Bill, recently 
introduced in the House, was inaugurated by the paper and pulp 
interests of the United States. 


United in its support are more of the forest engineers, lumber- 
men, users of forest products and timberland owners than have ever 
before reached an agreement on a similar policy. 


It is backed by the press of the country and the support of the 
public is looked upon as a foregone conclusion. 


It is noteworthy that this concerted and vigorous movement to 
stay the destruction of the forests, and, by natural or artificial 
reforestation, to restore the ideal balance between annual growth 
and annual cut, had its inception in the industry least responsible 
for the disappearance of our woodlands. 


Of the ninety-one billion feet of timber annually cut in the United 
States, the entire pulp and paper industry of the nation can be 
charged with only three per cent, and, included in that small pro- 
portion, the newsprint paper industry is responsible for a scant 
one per cent. 


Six times as much wood is consumed in making boxes and pack- 
ing cases each year as is used in all the newsprint paper manu- 
factured in the country. 


International Paper Company 
30 Broad Street New York City 
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fre ra-est a hemes = 
Perea eat 


THE FORMAL DIGNITY AND BEAUTIFUL COLOR OF THE | 
| 


COLORADO BLUE SPRUCE 


makes it one of the most desirable 


evergreens for general planting. It 


ye can stand any exposure and is one 
\ Es of the few evergreens that does 

Ss \ a8 ‘ 
+ well at the sea shore. This tree 










is becoming very popular when 
planted among other ever- 
greens where its striking 


color forms a pleasing con- 


aw trast. 
Col. Blue Spruce 6 to 19 ft. 
Hemlocks 10 to 16 ft. 
Austrian Pine 10 to 21 ft. 
Arborvitae 6 to 11 ft. 


Send for our cata- 
logue which contains 
considerable informa- 
tion in regard to Plant- 

aing The Right Tree in 
The Right Place. We 
would be glad to fur- 
‘ nish you with any in- 
fo1mation at our com- 
mand concerning silvi- 
culture. 


WAL 


”— NURSERY —* 





New York City Office, 103 Park Avenue | 


Telephone: VANDERBILT 17691 


Amawalk, Westchester Co., New York 
Telephone: YORKTOWN 128 




















&VERGREEN SEEDLINGS 


We are equipped to grow EVERGREEN 
: cee aka tes SEEDLINGS in million [ots on contract, for 
a a ee REFORESTING PROJECTS. All standard 
parts or the world. varieties grown by experts. We save you 

Send for Catalogue. money. Write for ‘heaton. . 
CONYERS B. FLEJU, Jr. THE D. HILL NURSERY CO., INC. 
6628 30-32 Ross Street Evergreen Specialists—Largest 


GERMANTOWN . PHILADELPHIA rowers in America 
Box 501 Dundee, Illinois, U. S. A. 


TREE SEEDS 


Large collection of Evergreen, Tree, Shrub 


























° 
Orchids We are specialists in 
Orchids; we collect, im- 











Selected beautiful species of small and 
large Evergreens, Deciduous trees, Fruit 
trees, Shrubs and all other Nursery stock 
at_money-saving prices. 

Brighten your home with Beautiful 
Dwart Evergreens. 


port, grow, sell and export this class of plants 
exclusively 

Our illustrated and descriptive catalogue of 
Orchids may be had on application. Also spe- 
cial list of freshly imported unestablished 
Orchids Send for prices. 


LAGER & HURRELL HASELBARTH TREE CO., 
Orchid Growers and Importers SUMMIT, N. J. New Rochelle, N. Y. 

















PLANT JAPANESE WALNUT 
1 HE Japanese walnut offers possibilities 

for landowners who are seeking to 
plant nut trees for shade or other purposes, 
say specialists of the United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. It is nearly as hardy 
as the black walnut and is by no means 
uncommon in Northern and Eastern States, 
where it is especially appropriate for farm 
and door-yard planting. For the present, 
seedling trees will have to be relied upon 
almost entirely, as very few budded or 
grafted trees are available. 

This nut has been confused with the 
Persian or so-called English walnut, al- 
though the two are quite unlike. The Jap- 
anese is a dwarfish species, with dull green 
rough leaflets, often as many as 15 or 17 to 
the leaf, and bears nuts in racemes of a 
dozen or more. 

The shells are thinner than those of the 
black walnut, but thicker than those of the 
Persian walnuts. The flavor of the kernels 
is much like that of the American butternut. 











INSECTS ATTACK WESTERN PINE 
OF the 10,700,000 feet of yellow pine in 
private ownership in Klamath and Lake 
Counties, Oregon, fully 8 per cent has been 
killed during the past five or six years, or 
is now infested by beetles, says the Forest 
Entomologist of the Oregon Experiment 
Station. The average annual loss has been 
about 150 million board feet, worth at least 
$250,000, or 300 times as much as the aver- 
age annual fire loss in the two counties. 
The principal enemy in the western pine 
forests is the western pine dark brown 
beetle which bores through the bark of the 
tree and excavates long, winding galleries 
in the soft formative tissue next to the 
bark. The effect of these hundreds of in- 
sect galleries is to girdle the tree, thus 
cutting off its supply of food and water, 
and causing death. When the beetles be- 
come abundant and kill large numbers of 
trees, the infestation is known as an epi- 
demic. These epidemic infestations usu- 
ally run in cycles of from four to six years. 
The amount of timber killed on a given 
area while the insects are passing through 
this cycle may be as low as 6 per cent or 
as high as 80 per cent 





PLANT CHESTNUT TREES 


IFTEEN years ago an Illinois farmer 

selected a piece of steep hillside land, 
unsuitable for regular cultivation, and set 
out a grove of young chestnut trees. The 
trees are now giving him as good an in- 
| come as some farming land, and practically 
without attention. Chestnut blight, which 
has destroyed most of the native chestnut 
trees in the East, has not yet done material 
damage to chestnut land plantings west of 
the natural distribution of the American 
chestnut. Blight resistant varieties are 
now being developed by the United States 
Department of Agriculture and by associa- 
tions of nut growers. 
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UTILIZATION OF BLACK WALNUT 

















































































5 7 K walnut, which in the latter part of 
ie) the nineteenth century was displaced 
s, by oak as a favorite cabinet wood, has re- 
" turned to popularity. This beautiful wood, 
y with its wonderful figured effects, is es- 
is pecially adapted to the dignified designs 
5, used in the lighter and more attractive 
n finishes now in common use. 
& Besides its appearance, black walnut has 
n other qualities which make it particularly 
“ good for furniture manufacture, according 
to the Forest Service, United States De- 
e : : pi aoe 
% partment of Agriculture. These qualities 
are set forth in Bulletin 909, by Warren D. 
Brush, which deals with the utilization of 
black walnut, its properties, supply, de- 
a mand, methods of marketing, adaptability 
for the making of veneer, and other uses. APRIL 25th IS ENGLISH WALNUT DAY 
e The wood is described as heavy, hard, Plant some English Walnut Trees 
€ , =r rr oe aa ele 
strong and stiff. Good “shock-absorbing e 
’ ability” is specified as one of its valuable this Spring Order now. 
; qualities for such purposes as furniture. _ Here in the north, thousands of English Walnut trees are thriving and bearing 
In 1918. about 100,000,000 board feet of delicious nuts—you are safe in planting our hardy northern grown trees in locali- 
c ties where the winter temperatures are not too severe for peach trees—in almost 
black walnut was turned out by the saw- every locality, north, east, south or west, you will find bearing English Walnut 
A mills. During the war, a tremendous de- trees—wherever peach trees will grow, our hardy English Walnut trees will succeed. 
e 
. mand for black walnut was created by We offer small trees as low as $1.00 each, but send for our beautiful catalog, 
: requirements for gun stocks and airplane which describes the different varieties, the different sizes with prices, also a 
‘ multitude of other hardy nut trees, fruit and ornamental trees, roses, shrubs 
terial y . ; ’ ’ ’ 
t pees tS. evergreens, hedge plants, etc., for while we have the largest assortment, and the 
t As a result of this stimulus to produc- largest stock of northern grown nut trees in America, we are also growers and 
- tion, large stocks were left on hand at the have been for more than half a century, of a general line of hardy dependable 
: nursery stock. 
t close of the war, and so, temporarily, the 
- market for black walnut has been some- If you intend to plant an orchard—If you intend to beautify your grounds— 
no matter how much or how little you, intend to plant, start with “Glenwood 
: what depressed by the accumulated supply. Grown” trees. Send for that catalog today—it’s our only salesman. 
: Black walnut trees grow naturally over 
: a large area, extending from southwestern GLEN BROS., Inc., Glenwood Nursery, 
; New England to central Nebraska, Kan- Established 1866, Rochester, N. ¥. 
e sas, Oklahoma, and Texas. Some regions 
: in this area are unfavorable for its growth, 
S for black walnut thrives best on soil that 
’ is rich, moist, and deep, but not wet. PLANT MEMORIAL TREES 
f 
SAVE THE REDWOODS 
THE scenic beauty of the California BRECK-ROBINSON NURSERY CO. 
State Highway through the redwood 
; region of Humbolt County is in immediate TREES - PLANTS = PLANTING 
' danger of destruction, according to the 
7 report just issued by the Save the Red- BOX E, LEXINGTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
woods League. Unless action is taken by . . 














the State to save these redwoods along 








5 GreatNovelties 20 cts. 


the Highway, league officials declare that 





‘E, AUTUMN GLORY. Anew 

- before another year has passed the lumber- 7, Naked ae. Tee Seat 
' : showy Autumn bicomer, 

ing operations now contemplated will re- pa i RARE a ee se ras ing allothers. it 

sult in the almost complete devastation of ORIENTAL Se Beet tas Dees ak 


tender flowers. Greatest 
novelty in twenty years. 
Succeeds everywhere, 
reaching perfection the 
first se:son from seed, 
and continues blooming 
for vears. 2) cts.per pkt. 
Witheach order we serd 
one trial packet each cf: 
PINK WOOLFLOWERS, 


one of the great scenic highways of the 


FLOWERING 
TREES 


Me 


world. Support is given by the League to 
the bill now before the California State 
Legislature to protect these trees. 

The annual report of the Save the Red- 

















] a i L . the f pink fi ann mantle sure 
00 é « ass mass of pin lowers which it shows all season. 
. S League, now being sent to members, ;PAHLIA LORD GOFF, lilue pink, in great profusion. 
. ; 2i:0ms In 6 to 4 months. 
outlines the comprehensive program fol- Catal JAPAN IRIS, rew hybrids of all colors. Magnificent. 
lowed j atatogue DIENER TOMATO, grows to weigh 3 Ibs. As smooth 
Ww in 1920 to save representative areas in color and beautiful as anapple, Most startiing new veg: table. 
i ; ‘ ‘ / And our Big Catalog, all for 20 cts. 
of Sequoia sempervirens, or redwood, the Big eo yy Ali flower and veget: Diesests, bulbs, 
E vs - F plants and new berries, e the fi 3 ii 
Siant trees of the Northern California Dahlias, Cannas, Irises. Sesion. Versautae, Tceae 











Vines, etc. All prize strains—many sterling rovelties, 


Coast which are rapidly being destroyed. JOHN LEWIS CHILDS, Inc. Floral Park, N.Y 
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BOOKS ON FORESTRY 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will publish each month, for the benefit of those who wish books on forestry, 
a list of titles, authors and prices of such books. These may be ordered through the American Forestry 
Association, Washington, D. C. Prices are by mail or express prepaid. 











ee, ee EON 2 2. ssh oonenna cases Heetee anaketoreuads enone sienechesaeccce $1.50 
ee MEI 52 cnncccbcaccbesbess ans nseckscsnteob ust enaueuuacsdbeseanesene’ 2.00 
PRACTICAL FRED BEPAIR—By Bibert Pests... osc ccnccoccoscocecceccccssccvsccenscoscccsccaccacsee 2.35 
LUMBER ee a a ae rs IN 5 cacensutecmenexecbcsetccussecas 2.10 
FOREST VALUATION—B IL cin cuncakhis ag Pa cnkumers ahccuaeasiedttewektasanes syoeeb=enee 3.10 
CHEMISTRY OF PULP xD FABER get Edwin Sutermeister................cscesces 6.10 
CHINESE FOREST TREES AND TIMBER SUPPLY—By Norman Shaw......................- 2.50 
TREES, SHRUBS, VINES AND HERBACEOUS PERENNIALS—By John Kirkegaard....... 2.50 
a = SHRUBS—By Charles Sprague Sargent—Vols. I and II, 4 Parts to a Volume— 
er Ee nthe ene-cn tsb eeheneek 3 ak nan éh Gh nalews satutnbeda¢eel-es Velbeeebwne bees ce eee eobs 64een"eees eercces a 
— Eee DE BDO Te OEE PIBGNE conse ccccccccwccccescccccesncsescecsiccecece 1.35 
i A EE rey ren 2.15 
FORESTS, WOODS AND TREES IN RELATION TO ie a Augustine Henry........ 5.25 
DEVELOPMENT OF FOREST LAW IN AMERICA—By J. P. Kinney...............cccceceeeeeeeee 2.60 
STUDIES IN FRENCH FORESTR vty &... — iE Sew nena cocnocuckassuwihotescsoceeses 6.10 
FOREST ee NEN CRN 6 occa cv acsaniensecceswaeecsicecuccepeseesabepestecccn 5.10 
KEY TO THE TREES—Collins and peemea.... . A ee ee eee 1.50 
THE FARM WOODLOT—E. G. Cheyney and J. P. Wentling...............c.ccccccecceecceceees 1.75 
— OF THE ECONO Ic WOODS OF TH UNITED STATES—Samuel a me 
ecord Pee ape Mata Oeaen Wun hw iy <BaG Eouidawhehaanhue tanen Uesaneesckee we aes eaeeke owe a 

PLANE SURVEYING—John Cc. aor oO ec hg ba benny ban entatnichie se eaakeuckeiserea veucunncene 3.60 
BPORESE MEMS URATOM—OREG DONOR GIOGOR. ooo... ccs ccccccescsccvccccsccoccccocesccscccescoces 4.00 
tn ge 33 PRODUCTS, THEIR MANUFACTURE AND USE—By Nelson Courtland Brown...... 4.15 
THE ECONOMICS OF FORESTRY—B. E. Fernow.............cccoscessceccescessesceeseeseesccces 
FIRST BOOK OF 3 os PCa auecue vases pienesvebwecenteennces 

gi ey 8 ee eee 

PRINCIPLES OF AMERICAN FORESTRY__Samuci B. Green..... 

TREES IN WINTER—A. S. Blakeslee and C. D. Jarvis............ 





AMERICAN WOODS—Romeyn B. Hough, 14 Volumes, per Volume.. 

















A oi... Ue Orewa Lekheeb stones aueascdes.odenedaena vines sien binasseaseue 
HANDBOOK OF THE ES OF THE NORTHERN U AND CANADA, EAST OF THE 
ng a SE IN, vac wanseucancnceusenn sa0cssoee00esaennsuebasesoh sone on 
ON CINE cnn ccnesasicsw ersonnenese wen ein nae oi 
GETING. ACQUAINTED WITH THE TREES~—J. Horace McFarland 1.15 
HANDBOOK OF TIMBER ee a — ee 5.00 
TREES OF NEW ENGLAND-—L. L. Dam 1.50 
TRE — SHRUBS AND VINES OF THE NORTHEASTERN UNITED STATES—H. E. Park- me 
MR C10 i do ota ks Oe Onn AsaaGh Maud aie bin bhead a ¥ehTe doko eehsitvaerhvossesbebessheteetusdtesseesaunes . 
EES—H. Marshall Ward .................. 1.50 
OUR NATIONAL PARKS Joba Muir 1.91 
PRACTICAL garg Gifford 2.50 
gk aN te ae oo ae oc Nera een hniwe nada beinecenmnnien we cic edn oauwe tek 4.65 
THE IMPORTANT TIMBER TREES nol THE UNITED STATES-—S. B. Elliott................. 2.50 
MANUAL OF FORESTRY—VOL I—Ralph C. By nd Ome BOsiia F. - TAWOG .o0cccccsccccssveccee 3.60 
THE PRINCIPLES oFe HANDLING WooDL ANDS—Henry Solon Graves................cssseee 2.60 
SHADE TREES IN TOWNS AND CITIES—William Solotaroff...............cccceeceeeceeeeeeees ~ 3.60 
ee ee Se IE SUNN Co 5s pvacctcncccdenvanasethssecdscedbeseviccsviccdeses 1.06 
MANUAL FOR NORTHERN WOODSMEN—Austin Cary..............cccccccceecceeeceeeceeeeeees 2.12 
ee NOR ss. ab ane ccivaiec ones oot siowsbenwslewebesasaaindine somlensew eck 51 
— — AND PRACTICE OF. WORKING PLANS (in forest organization)—A. B. Reck- ois 
ELE: ENTS OF FORESTRY—F. F. Moon and N. C. Brown.............ccccccccccccceceesesceccconce 3.60 
MECHANICAL PROPERTIES OF WOOD—Samuel J. Record.............cccccecceecceesseeseeeeees 2.60 
iti 3 kd ee I os ini. win caebones SEGAL CENCE AN eRG cada debee esas msec neeenins been 2.10 
TREE SE EE a ach nacncc nsnse aoaeweeminwecesennbonatetadesdeenecncsdesemsses 65 
ccc .ctdcidancascebaae eee 3.00 


THE PRESERVATION OF STRUCTURAL TIMBER—Howard F. 
SEEDING AND eee a. =. Re og OF FORESTRY—By James W. Toumey.. » 








os OF FOREST T go A, OS ee eae 25 
FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN TREES "ND SHRUBS—F. Schuyler Mathews...................... 2.00 
FIELD BOOK OF WILD BIRDS AND THEIR MUSIC—By F. Schuyler Mathews................ 2.00 
FIELD BOOK OF AMERICAN WILD 1k tote gatiang errr 2.00 
ee I ME IN oon. on cc cinccccercdecccecavnscesecsccsevccecsocevenssess 2.10 
THE a, OF FORESTRY—By Frederick ¢. Sc aiuhencoeu bene Veesnsavaeseucesasshechacteackus 2.10 
OUR FIELD AND FOREST TREES—By Maud Going.................cccccccccccccccccccccecceccece 1.50 
HANDBOOK FOR RANGERS AND WOODSMEN_ By ee re 3.10 
THE LAND WE LIVE alge ee —> NUR Abkah techs b auhucs<ecnesgbabecownshbcesesousdenweteessxs 1.70 
WOOD AND arg gn Bs vores SEE FRO Se oe BERET Si np ECan eee 3.00 
THE ESSENTIALS OF A RICAN TIMBER LAW—By J. P. Kinney........5........ceceeeeeee 3.00 
HAN + = OF CLEARING AND GRUBBING, METHODS AND "Cost_By Halbert P. 

DE: cinint ocnwcat Leh Cid a uh G baatabaaeb ede cad eae esas asusans teakseaskeee bieesbeebedecuntat cues 2.50 
FRENCH FORESTS AND FORESTRY—By Theodore S. Woolsey, Jr.............cccceceecececeees 3.10 
MANUAL OF POISONOUS PLANTS—By L. H. Pammel..................00 scccccccsccccccccesecs 5.35 
WOOD AND OTHER ORGANIC 25 e 4 TURAL MATERIALS—Chas. H. Snow......... Scarnene 5.00 
EXERCISES IN et te gy TION—Winkenwerder and Clark...............cccceeceeeees 1.50 
OUR NATIONAL FOR D aaaier champs che rib cedesenes cuNedes otoccebaaseeesensee sani 2.50 
MANUAL OF TREE Dis SAShS Hower! AE ccs eneintatheachiwests. evrceeveacckanshor 2.50 
THE BOOK OF THE NATIONAL PARES -By Robert Bo seers a 3.10 
THE STORY OF THE FOREST—By J. Gerdon Dorrance.............. siseskvessenevasbeenabercken 65 
FOREST MANAGEMENT-—By A. B. sare el and John Bentley, Jr........ 2.60 
THE FOREST oeeene AND OTHER VERSE—By John Guthrie.......... ose ~ £00 
TIMBER, ITS STRENGTH, SEASONING PAND GRADING—By H. S. Be « 
THE HISTORIC TREES OF MASSACHUSETTS—By J. R. Simmons...... 3.65 
TIMBERS—AND THEIR USES—By Wrenn Winn.......................05. 5.15 
THE PRESERVATION OF STRUCTURAL TIMBER—Howard F. Weiss. 3.50 
THE UNITED STATES FOREST POLICY—By John Ise..................-. 5.15 
THE KILN DRYING OF LUMBER—By Harry D. Tiemann 4 

15 





MODERN PULP AND PAPER MAKING—By G. S. Witham, Sr 
* This, of course, is not a complete list, but we shall be glad to add to it any books on forestry 
or related subjects upon request.—EDITOR. 
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“Studies in French Forestry,” by Theodore 
S. Woolsey, Jr. (John Wiley & Sons, 
Inc.) 1920. 

Perhaps the chief value of this book 
lies in the fact that the wealth of detailed 
information which it contains is presented 
from the American point of view. Whether 
the subject under discussion has to do 
with natural regeneration, artificial refores- 
tation, control of erosion, regulation of the 
cut, forest law, forest policy, or forest 
economics, the author is obviously trying 
not only to present a complete and ac- 
curate picture of French practice, but to 
stress those points of particular interest 
and value to American readers. Among 
the many interesting points brought out 
by the book the most striking is the suc- 
cess achieved by the French in making 
forest conservation a truly national policy, 
approved of and participated in by the great 
bulk of the people. As a result it has been 
possible for France to effect the regenera- 
tion of immense areas of forest lands 
formerly devastated by years of war and 
other abuse. Other important achieve- 
ments include the reforestation of eroded 
mountain lands, including the control of 
torrents, and the reclamation of the sand 
barrens of Gascony and the Landes. The 
story of how these latter were converted 
by draining and the planting of maritime 
pine from a fever-ridden, bankrupt waste to 
one of the most progressive and prosperous 
regions in France is of absorbing interest. 

One of the most striking features of 
forest conservation in France is the recog- 
nition of the forest as a resource standing 
apart from other resources in its need for 
extraordinary care and protection. This 
has led to the adoption of a special penal 
code for the forests and to the enactment 
of legislation forbidding the denudation of 
privately owned forest lands, which con- 
stitute 70 per cent of the total forest area 
of the country. The public forests are in 
general better managed, produce a higher 
quality of timber, and by demonstrating 
good forestry have had a marked effect in 
raising standards generally. 

The first and last chapters of the book 
“Impressions of French Forestry,” and 
“The American Forest Engineers in 
France,” are contributed by W. B. Greeley, 
who pays his respect in no uncertain terms 
to the French people and foresters. He 
emphasizes particularly the fact that “we 
may learn much in seeing how a nation 
just as democratic and individualistic as 
our own has met a forest situation similar 
in some respects to that which America 
is apgroaching.” His account of the ac 
tivities of the forest engineers in France 
is a fascinating tale of achievement in the 
face of apparently insuperable obstacles. 





SERVICE TO MEMBERS 


if order is placed direct with the American Forestry Association. 
This service saves you money, worry and trouble. 


LOWEST PRICES. 
This Book Department is maintained for the convenience and benefit of our members. 





Members of the American Forestry Association are entitled to a ten per cent discount on the publishers’ price of all books and magazines 
Only members of the Association are Entitled to this Privilege 


Take publishers’ price on two or more magazines, add them together, deduct ten per -— 
and enable yourself to subscribe to all the magazines and books you read at ONE time in ONE envelope with ONE remittance and at th 


BOOK SERVICE DEPARTMENT, American Forestry Association, Washington, D. C. 
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Four Reasons Why You Should Buy 





FORESTRY 


The Noiseless Typewriter 








J—It is durable-- -- - 
2—It is speedy -- -- -- 
3—It does beautiful work 


4—IJt is noiseless -- -- 


HREE of the four reasons given 

above might be called common to 
any good typewriter. But the fourth 
is exclusively a Noiseless feature. 


It is the feature that sets this wonder 
machine above and apart from any 
other and makes it indeed ‘““The Type- 
writer Plus.’’ After all, in these days 
of progress, why should any one buy a 
noisy typewriter ? 


Sometimes a business man will say 
that he realizes the value of The Noise- 
less Typewriter but his only question 
is—** Will it stand up’’? 


In answer, we need but point to the 
thousands of machines that have been 
in constant daily use for four, five and 
six years! And to the list of users! 


Reasons No. 2 and No. 3 are quite 
easily demonstrated. As a matter of 


fact, stenographers who use The Noise- 
less Typewriter will tell you that they 
can do more work and better work on 
it than on any other machine they have 
ever used. 


The Noiseless Typewriter brings you 
all the speed and efficiency of the ordi- 
nary typewriter and something more— 
the blessedness of quiet. 


And it is on exactly that basis that we 
commend it to your attention. 


As we have frequently stated, a 
fifteen-minute demonstration will tell 
you more about its value to you—to 
your nerves—to your stenographer— 
and to your business, than we could 
write in ten pages. 


Our representatives stand ready to 
make that demonstration at any time 
that suits your convenience. 


THE NOISELESS TYPEWRITER COMPANY 
253 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
Sales Offices in Leading Cities of 


Send for Illustrated Booklet—* THE TYPEWRITER PLUS” 


the United States and Canada 
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EASTERN NATIONAL FORESTS 
SHOW BIG RECEIPTS 


HE National Forests of the eastern 

United States, purchased by the Gov- 
ernment for the protection of watersheds 
of navigable streams, and administered by 
the Forest Service, United States Depart- 
ment of Agriculture, yielded a gross rev- 
enue of $110,250 in the fiscal year ending 
June 30, 1920, as against less than $72,000 
the previous year, according to the annual 
report of the National Forest Reservation 


Commission. Since 1917 the receipts have 

















The 
Romance 
Of 

Our 
Trees 


by 

ERNESF H. 
WILSON, 

M. A., V. M. H. 


Author of 
ARISTOCRAT 
OF THE 
GARDEN 





REES have figured largely in religion, in 
mythology, in social and economic life, in 
art—indeed there is no form of human ef- 

fort that has not been touched with the benign 
influence of trees. 

In this volume has been assembled an extra- 
ordinary body of facts about trees; a practical 
book for its exposition of their uses, and a fas- 
cinating book for its continual revelation of their 
beauty and romance. Illustrated with beautiful 
pictures of historic and characteristic trees. 

From a lifetime study and experience that 
involved travels in all parts of the world, the 
author has gathered a vast body of interesting 
and useful information about trees. Through- 
out the aim has been not merely to provide a 
manual, but a book that will present the romance 
of its subject along with detailed and valuable 
information. 

Beautifully illustrated from unusual photo- 
graphs. Edition limited to 1,000 numbered 
copies. 

Limited edition. Illustrated Net, $10.00 


All Orders To 


THE AMERICAN FORESTRY ASSOCIATION 


Washington, D. C. 
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increased by $88,000, and it is believed that 
within five years the revenue from these 
areas will exceed $300,000. 

Of the seven million acres included with- 
in the originally located areas in the 
southern Appalachians and White Moun- 
tains, the purchase of 1,796,788 acres has 
been authorized to date by the Commission 
at a cost of about 10% million dollars. 
The average price paid the owners per 
acre for forested and cutover lands was 
$5.31. 
chases funds fromthe original appropriation 
of $11,600,000 made for this work by Con- 
gress in 1911, is $445,429. 

This year Congress has been asked to 
make a lump sum appropriation of $10,- 
000,000 to enable the Commission to con- 
tinue its purchase program. There is urgent 
reason for expediting this work. Land 
values are increasing and, due to the high 
cost of lumber, cutting is being done much 
more closely than heretofore, with the re- 
sultant increase of fire hazard from the 
large amount of brush and slash left after 
logging. j 

The development of the timber resources 
and the protection of the forests from fire 
are the leading administrative considera- 
tions in the eastern National Forests. There 
has also been a remarkable increase in the 
use of these forests as recreational grounds. 
To meet this growing demand the Forest 
Service is providing camping grounds 
furnished with woods’ fireplaces, shelter 
houses, clean springs and sanitary improve- 
ments for the comfort and convenience of 
visitors. The chief importance of the for- 
ests, however, aside from their protection 
features, is their use as demonstration 
areas where lumbermen and others inter- 
ested in wood-using industries can actually 
see the profits that may accrue from the 
scientific handling of forest areas. 





The estimated net balance of pur, 





CIVIL SERVICE EXAMINATIONS 
HE United States Civil Service Com. 
mission. announces open ‘competitive 

examinations for the positions listed as 
follows: 

Engineer in forest products, $2,400 to 
$3,600 a year; associate engineer in forest 
products, $2,160 to $2,340 a year; assistant 
engineer in forest products, $1,500 to $2,100 
a year; chemist in forest products, $2,400 to 
$3,600 a year; associate chemist in forest 
products, $2,160 to $2,340 a year; assist- 
ant chemist in forest products, $1,500 to 
$2,100 a year; wood technologist, $2,400 to 
$3,600 a year; associate wood technologist, 
$2,160 to $2,340 a year; assistant wood 
technologist, $1,500 to $2,100 a year. 

Applications will be rated as received 
until May 3, 192I. 

Vacancies in the Forest Products Labo- 
ratory of the Forest Service, Department 
of Agriculture, Madison, Wisconsin, or 
elsewhere, at the salaries indicated, and 
in positions requiring similar qualifications, 
at these or higher or lower salaries, will be 
filled from these examinations, unless it is 
found in the interest of the Service to fill 
any vacancy by reinstatement, transfer, or 
promotion. 

Bonus.—Appointees at annual compensa- 
tion of $2,500 or less, whose services are 
satisfactory, may be allowed the increase 
granted by Congress of $20 a month. 

On account of the needs of the Service 
papers will be rated as received and cer- 
tification made as the needs of the Service 
require. 

Basis of ratings—Competitors will not 
be required to report for examination at 
any place; the ratings on education and ex- 
perience will be based upon competitors’ 
sworn statements in their applications and 
upon corroborative evidence. 
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Your Prospective Customers 


are listed in our Catalog of 99% guaranteed Mailing Lists. It also 
contains vital suggestions how to advertise and sell profitably by mail. 
Counts and prices given on 9000 different national Lists, covering all 
classes; for instance, Farmers, Noodle Mfrs., Hardware Dlrs., Zinc 
Mines, etc. This valuable reference book free. Write for it. 


Send Them Sales Letters 


You can produce sales or inquiries with personal 
letters. Many concerns allover U. S.are profitably 
tters we write. Send for/freeinstruct- 
ive booklet, ‘* Value of Sales Letters.» 


Cox teregvey life 
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Ss 
om- 
tive A List of What Disston Makes 
as And in these Saws, Tools and 
Files is that quality found in 
* “The Saw Most Carpenters Use” 
rest Back Saws 
tant Band Saws for Wood and Metal 
al Bevels 
- Buck Saws 
0 to Butcher Saws and Blades 
rest Circular Saws for Wood, Metaf, 
sist- and Slate 
» to Compass Saws 
Cross-cut Saws and Tools 
0 to Cylinder Saws 
gist, Drag Saw Blades 
ood Files and Rasps 
Grooving Saws 
ved Gauges— Carpenters’ 
Marking, etc. 
Hack Saw Blades 
rbo- Hack Saw Frames 
Be Hand, Panel, and Rip Saws 
| Hedge Shears 
or Ice Saws 
and rl ’ | Inserted Tooth 
ons, Circular Saws 
1 be Keyhole Saws 
it is Kitchen Saws 
Knives— Cane, Corn, Hedge 
fill a. yp! gion 
or . * _Cloth, Leather, Paper, ete. 
Where Disston Quality Is Born Knives—Machine 
Levels—Carpenters’ and Masons 
1Sa- : ' : Machetes 
ale There is something more than a proper mixture of Mandrels 
ase metal put into the crucible when Disston steel is made. conn sor Manel 
It is an unseen, intangible ingredient—yet as big } ete a Sis 
oe, _ and real as the tremendous plant in which Disston Plumbs and Levels 
od Saws and Tools are made. The long experience of ioe sp oa 
men whose fathers were Disston steel workers, oes pWites ie 
w am 
not whose grandfathers worked out the secrets of fine : 09 Aan — 
at Disston steel generations ago—this is what has made Saw-sets 
ex ff the present quality of Disston steel. , ee 
aoe Under the greatest test of all, hard service over a Serew-alotting Saws 
ua long period of years, the quality born in Disston steel ary sg 







Slate Saws— Circular 
Squares—Try and Mitre 
Stave Saws 

Sugar Beet Knives 





is revealed. The greatest praise of Disston Saws and 
Tools comes from men who have used them longest, 
men who write of these tools with a friendliness, and 









even affection, seldom given to inanimate objects— og Repairing Saws 
and there could be no higher tribute. Tool Steel 






Trowels—Brick, Plastering, 
Pointing, etc. 

Veneering Saws 

Webs—Turning and Felloe 






SS Toy, Send for booklet on the selection, care, 
Z and use of Disston Saws, Tools, and Files. 






This is partial list. There are thousands 
of items ia the complete Disston line, 


HENRY DISSTON & SONS, Inc. 
Philadelphia, U. S. A. 
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SAWS TOOLS FILES 
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Forest Fire Pumping 
Outfit 


Portable, Lightweight Direct-Con- 
nected Gasoline Engines and Pumps 
For Fire Fighting 
USED by the Canadian Government 
and the Canadian Pacific Railway. 
Will threw water to a height of 172 
feet. Shipment compiete, ready to run. 
Can be quickly moved to any endangered 
section by auto, pack horses or boat. 
Write for Bulletin H-7013. 


CONTRACTORS’ EQUIPMENT DEPT. 


FAIRBANKS, MORSE & CO. 


30 CHURCH ST. - NEW YORK CITY 


BALTIMORE OFFICE BOSTON OFFICE 


115 East Lombard St, 245 State Street 
PHILADELPHIA OFFICE: 917 Arch Street 








MICE AND CHIPMUNKS HELP 
RESTOCK FORESTS 


MICE and chipmunks are helping to re- 

establish the forests of Oregon and 
Washington, state officials of the Forest 
Service. Studies made by J. V. Hoffman, 
Director of the Wind River Forest Experi- 
ment Station, Stabler, Washington, have 
shown that a large part of the young fir 
growth coming in on burned or logged 
areas in these States is not due to seeding 
by occasional trees which are left, but 
rather from seed buried beneath the duff 
of the forest floor. 

“In the. Douglas fir region,” states Mr. 
Hoffman, “the forests produce a heavy seed 
crop every two or three years. Rodents 
collect the seed from the cones in large 
quantities and bury them just beneath the 
surface of the soil. Part of the seed thus 
stored away is eaten, but snow and soil 
movement often covers many of the hordes 
so that they are never found. When log- 
ging operations open up the stand, these 
seed germinate and produce a new stand 
of little trees.” 

The Wind River Experiment Station is 
but one of several establishments main- 
tained by the Government in the National 
Forests for the solving of forestry prob- 
lems. In this particular case many thou- 
sands of dollars have been saved annually 
to western lumbermen through the assist- 
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| ance of rodents in restocking cutover lands. 
This is one example of the value of the 
experiments being carried on by these 
stations, which are so important to the 
perpetuation of our forests and dependent 
industries. 

The appropriation for these important 
investigations, which are the backbone of 
all standard forest practice, although al- 
ready insufficient, was cut last year by 
over one-third by Congress. In the Pacific 
Northwest, $50,000 annually is needed for 
this work, and only through adequate funds 
can much needed results be secured. 





ASSOCIATION OF MICHIGAN 
FORESTERS 


A RECENT event of considerable sig- 

nificance in the development of State 
forestry in this country is the organization 
of the Association of Michigan Foresters 
by the technically trained foresters of the 
State. The first meeting of the newly 
formed association, which was called by 
the Michigan State Farm Bureau, went on 
record in connection with a number of im- 
portant points including particularly fire 
protection, reforestation, forest taxation, 
and the reorganization of the conservation 
work of the State. 

The association emphasized the impor- 
tance of forest fire protection and urged 
that sufficient appropriation for a highly 
efficient fire-fighting organization should 
be provided by the legislature. It com- 
mended the work being done by the various 








State agencies in the reforestation of state 
forests and farm woodlands, and the ini- 
tiation of roadside planting on State high- 
ways. In the field of forest taxation it 
favored substituting for the present method 
a land tax to be collected annually at the 
local tax rate on the value of bare lana 
and a deferred yield tax on timber when 
cut, and appointed a committee to draft 
more equitable taxation laws. It also 
favored an immediate soil and economic 
survey of all lands in Michigan to deter- 
mine which are better suited for farming 
than for forestry purposes. In the matter 
of organization it recommended the for- 
mation of a Conservation Department, in 
charge of a Director of Conservation, to 
be appointed by the Governor, such a de- 
partment to inciude bureaus of natural re- 


. sources, of State forests and parks, and of 


wild life. Finally, as a means of crystalliz~ 
ing sentiment and expediting action the 
Governor was requested to call a meeting 
of all citizens interested in the conservation 
of the State’s resources and the utilization 
of State lands, as well as of prominent 
foresters and others interested from with- 
out the State, to consider plans relative to 
the administration, protection, and utiliza- 
tion of forest lands. 

This program, while not complete, con- 
tains many important items which should 
be enacted into legislation at the earliest 
opportunity. About 20 years ago, when 
State and National forestry received a 





distinct impetus from the work of Roose. 
velt and Pinchot, Michigan, like others of 
the Lake States, started out in promising 
fashion to solve its forest problems. As 
a result of this movement, Michigan estab. 
lished the policy of. reserving State lands 
and placing them in State forests; organ. 
ized departments of forestry in the State 
University and the State Agricultural Col. 
lege, and placed a fairly satisfactory fire 
law on the statute books. Yet, in spite of 
this promising start, progress has not been 
all that could have been wished. 
AMERICAN Forestry congratulates the 
Association of Michigan Foresters on hay- 
ing taken an important step toward the ad- 
vancement of forestry in the State. It js 
to be hoped that its efforts will be success- 
ful in hastening the adoption of a compre- 
hensive and constructive forest policy. In 
addition to the other fields covered it is 
also hoped that the association will turn its 
attention in the near future to devising 
methods for preventing the denudation of 
the areas of merchantable timber still left 
within the State by seeing to it that they 
are cut in such a way as to secure natural 
reproduction. One of the cardinal points 
in the National Forestry program endorsed 
by the American Forestry Association and 
now before Congress is maintenance by the 
States in co-operation with the Federal Goy- 
ernment of the productivity of virgin for- 
ests and other areas of merchantable timber. 
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ELECTROTYPES 


SUPERIOR QUALITY 
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PLEASANT THINGS 
TAKEN FROM LETTERS 
TO THE EDITOR 














“Tt do not want to miss a number of your 
wonderful magazine. You well know that 
Iam with you heartily in the good work.” 

Lou D. Sweet. 





“You are working for one of America’s 
greatest assets, and I am doing all I can 
out here (California) to help, backing my 
statements by AMERICAN Forestry. May 
success attend your every effort in this 


line.” 
J. M. Patce. 


“T want to add that your publication has 
been of valuable service to me and you 
have my hearty support in the noble cause 
in which you are working.” 

E. N. WrisTon. 





“T would like to take this opportunity to 
express the appreciation of myself and my 
family for the very instructive and also 
entertaining magazine which is a most wel- 
come monthly guest in our home. It has 
been my pleasure to add a number of new 
members to the Association during the past 
years. 

Mrs. O. P. THoMpPsoN. 


“Enclosed please find check for $4.00 to 
renew my subscription to your magazine 
and membership fees. I find it very help- 
ful in many ways as well as in caring for 
my woodlot.” 

I. E. WHITNEY. 


“I am particularly interested in the arti- 
cles you have been running by Dr. Shu- 
feldt. The animal life of the forest is as 
much a part of the forest as is a tree, and is 
one of the most interesting things the rec- 
reationist finds in the forest when he visits 
it.” 





ArTHUR H. CARHART. 


“I have always found AMERICAN Fores- 
TRY very interesting.” 
Ersre F. WEIL. 
“I am glad to have the October and No- 
vember issues of AMERICAN ForESTRY con- 
taining the interesting articles on Foxes 
and Fishes, by Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, both 
of which I have enjoyed very much.” 
W. vEC. RAVENEL. 


“As a physician who has traveled the 
world over and observed, I most heartily 
endorse your cause, and offer my services 
in its furtherance in any way possible.” 

Dr. H. S. BenneTT. 


“If every Scout Master hails the special 
efforts and genuine Scout interest in 
AMERICAN ForestTRY Magazine as I do, 
there should be no trouble whatever in 
getting favorable replies to your letter from 
every troop of Scouts in America.” 


Wao. T. WELSH. 
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OXFORD PAPER CO. 





MANUFACTURERS OF 


HIGH GRADE MACHINE FINISH AND SUPER CALENDERED 
BOOK PAPER 


CAPACITY OF MILL, 275 TONS OF PAPER PER DAY 


Executive Offices 
200 Fifth Avenue © 
NEW YORK 
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SQUALL 


MINUTO 


UUM MULL UU 








Goldsboro N. C. Pine 


pecnanen all of the qualifications that 
have made N. C. Pine the favored building 
material in the East since the days of 
the Pilgrims. We’ve steadfastly upheld 
its quality through perfect milling and 
careful grading; and the modern equip- 
ment of our mills today, together with 
vast holdings of virgin timber, insure you 
a quality of lumber for many years to 
come in every way up to the past stan- 
dards of “Goldsboro N. C. Pine. 


TELECODE USED 
JOHNSON & WIMSATT, 
Washington, D. C. 

















THE PULP AND PAPER 
TRADING CO. 


21 East 40th Street . New York City 





DEALERS IN DOMESTIC CHEMICAL 
AND MECHANICAL PULPS AND 
PAPER 


AGENTS FOR 
J. & J. Rogers Company, Ausable Forks, N. Y. 
Procter & Gamble Distributing Co. 

Mills at Augusta, Georgia and Memphis, Tenn. 
Canadian Kraft Limited, Three Rivers, Canada 
Dealers in Wayagamack Kraft Pulp 
EASTERN AGENTS for Sulphite Ly Made by 


Port Huron Sulphite & Pape 
Port Huron, Mich. 














craie-lenies 
Company, Inc. 


52 Vanderbilt Avenue 
New York City 


Bleached, Easy Bleaching, 
Unbleached Sulphites, 
Spruce and Poplar 

Ground Wood Pulp 


DOMESTIC EXPORT 





























Established 1905 


STERLING LUMBER CO. 


GULF RED CYPRESS 


Long Leaf Yellow Pine, West Coast 
Products. Write Us. 


Finance Building, Philadelphia 
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FORESTERS ATTENTION 


AMERICAN FORESTRY will gladly print free 
of charge in this colum advertisements of for- 
esters, lumbermen and woodsmen, discharged or 
about to be discharged from military service, who 
want positions, or of persons having employment 


to offer such foresters, lumbermen or woodsmen. 








POSITIONS WANTED 





WANTED—Position as City Forester. Technically 
trained and experienced forester. 30 years old. 
Have had 5 years experience in city forestry, 
tree surgery, landscape work. Box 2010, care 
AMERICAN FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Wash- 
ington, D. C. (2-5-21) 





GRADUATE of a recognized forestry school hav- 
ing had several years practical experience in 
all phases of forestry, both public and private, 
and experienced in portable logging operations, 
desires to make a change. Will consider any 
proposition in any part of United States or 
Canada. Box 2030, care American Forestry 
Magazine, Washington, D. C. (2-4-21) 





TECHNICAL FORESTRY GRADUATE, B. S. 
1908, M. S. 1914, desires position as City Fores- 
ter. Twelve years practical experience in tree 
surgery, planting, transplanting, spraying, 
orchard care, improvement cuttings and land- 
scaping, including making and execution of 
plans. Employed at present. References if 
desired. Married, age 41. Box 2020, care Ameri- 
can Forestry, Washington, D. C. (2-4-21) 





YOUNG MAN, 30 single, technical training and 
experienced in forestry and engineering, also 
first-class. knowledge and experience in ac- 
counting and office work, desires position of- 
fering opportunity for the future. Address Box 
2000, care AMERICAN FORESTRY. (2-4) 





BUSINESS MAN with technical forestry 
training and experience, a specialist in 
aerial mapping and patrol, experienced in 
protection, cruising and administration, 
desires responsible position. Now en- 
gaged in economic study of paper indus- 
try. Address Box 980, care AMERICAN 
Forestry, Washington, D. C. (2-4) 





YOUNG MAN WITH WOODS EXPERI- 
ENCE and college and military training, 
desires position in connection with man- 
agement of forest lands on large estate. 
Address Box 990, care AMERICAN ForEs- 
TRY MaGaztne, Washington, D. C. (2-4) 





GRADUATE FORESTER, 31 years old, married, 
ex-service man, wants position as Forester. 
Private estate or operating pulp company pre- 
ferred. Have had 10 years experience in fores- 
try work and practical lumbering. Address 
Box 2040, care AMERICAN FORESTRY, Wash- 
ington, é (3-5-21) 





WANTED—Position with lumber company. 
Graduate of 4-year college forestry course. Ex- 
perience in wood technology, and the grading 
and selling of hardwood and yellow pine lum- 
ber Address Box 2050, care of AMERICAN 
FORESTRY MAGAZINE, Washington, D. C. 





MARRIED MAN 30 years old, energetic, indus- 
trious and systematic, with two years training 
in forestry, wishes permanent position with 
a paper and pulp company. To begin with is 
willing to do most anything. Address Box 
2055, care AMERICAN FORESTRY, Washing- 
ton, 4 (3-6-21) 
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TECHNICAL FORESTER with considerable ex- 
perience in various phases of practical forestry 
and sawmill work, desires position with manu- 
facturing concern in the East or Middle-West. 
Dry-kiln work, offering opportunity for devel- 
opment preferred. Address Box 2060, care 
AMERICAN FORESTRY, Washington, D. C. 





YOUNG MAN, 36, single, technical trained and 
practical experience in forestry, tree surgery, 
landscaping and orchard care, wants to get in 
business for himself as city forester in an ex- 
cellent location anywhere in the United States. 
Will also consider position as forester on large 
estate. Employed at present and best of refer- 
ences. Address Box 2065, care AMERICAN 
FORESTRY Magazine, Washington, D. C. 





POSITIONS OPEN 





WANTED—Assistant State Forester. State of 
Maryland. Apply to State Employment com- 
mission, 22 Light Street, Baltimore, for full in- 
formation and application blanks. 





WANTED—An assistant forester. Good place of- 
fered for a recent graduate who would like to 
get in business for himself in an exceéllent lo- 
sation. Address Box 920, AmEkICAN Forestry 
MAGAZINE. (8-10/20) 








“DAN BEARD’S” New Outdoor Book 


AMERICAN BOYS’ HANDY 
BOOK OF CAMP-LORE 
AND WOODCRAFT 


Dan Beard tells how to do things right 
in the woods. Beginning with the mak- 
ing of many kinds of fires, he reveals 
the different things one should know 
about woodcraft, camp kitchens, camp 
cooking, the use of dogs, making of 
packs, preparations for camping, pioneer- 
ing and many other things. The 377 
snappy illustrations by Dan Beard him- 
acl: Shaw * just Bel sc kcevscccscesct $3.00 














YOUR BOY’S 
SUMMER 


MAKE IT COUNT 


for his health, happiness, habits, man- 
liness, by giving him eight glorious 
weeks in this boys’ paradise 
of the Maine Woods 


CAMP QUAN-TA-BA-COOK 


near Belfast, Me., the lake camp with 
ocean air. For real boys, 8 to 16 years 


Well equipped for comfort and sport. 
Adequately supervised. For pro- 
spectus, address 


H. PERCY HERMANSEN 


Tower Hill School 
Wilmington - 


Delaware 






































UNIVERSITY OF CALIFORNIA 


ROFESSOR David T. Mason is back 

again after a long absence with the 
Treasury Department. His course in the 
Lumber Industry has a large enroliment 
of students from the College of Commerce 
and those majoring in Economics as wef 
as the senior foresters. 

All the boys are looking forward with 
much pleasure to the convention of the 
Intercollegiate Association of Forestry 
Clubs, which will be held in Berkeley, 
Tom Oliver, as president of the association, 
has a number of committees actively en- 
gaged in making ready for the big event, 
It is hoped that there will be a representa- 
tive present from each of the clubs. One of 
the features planned for the occasion is the 
District V, United States Forest Service ex- 
hibit, which will be installed in Hilgard 
Hall. This exhibit is largely the result of 
the artistic work of Mr. Paul G. Fair, who 
will be in charge. The Air Service will have 
on display one of its airplane fire patrol 
engines and the wireless outfit used for 
reporting the location of fires. 

During the convention trips will be taken 
to Muir Woods and Redwood Canyon in 
order that the delegates may see the Cali- 
fornia redwood in its native haunts. Sey- 
eral of the wood-using industries on San 
Francisco Bay will also be visited. 

Mr. Ansel F. Hall, California, ’16, who 
is now in charge of information at Yose- 
mite National Park has been at Berkeley 
for the last two months, working on 
a large scale relief map of the Yose- 
mite Valley. The map, which will be in 
stalled in the exhibit building at the park, 
will be nearly enough completed at the 
time of the convention to give the delegates 
a splendid idea of the conformation of 
California’s most scenic valleys. 

Professors Bruce and Metcalf are as- 
sisting the Union Lumber Company at 


Fort Bragg in the preparation of a com — 


prehensive plan of management for red- 
wood cut-over lands. 





IDAHO SCHOOL OF FORESTRY 
Me J. B. TAYLOR, United States For: 
est Examiner, Gallatin National For- 
est, Montana, has been given temporary 
leave ofabsence from the United States 
Forest Service in order to take the newly 
created position of Instructor in Forestry 
for the winter term at the School of For 
estry of the University of Idaho, at Moe 
cow, Idaho. Mr. Taylor will handle 
courses in grazing, silviculture and topo 
graphic surveying and his experience with 
the United States Forest Service and the 
United States Army Engineers in France 
fits him unusually well to present these sub- 
jects to the students in the most D 
way. 
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ROTARIANS ENDORSE FORESTRY 
YTRONG resolutions were recently 

passed by the Rotary Club of Helena, 
Montana, endorsing and supporting the 
proposal to secure an appropriation for es- 
tablishing a forest experiment station in 
northeastern Montana and urging its repre- 
sentatives at Washington to use their in- 
fluence in its behalf. The resolutions are 
based on the constant need of reforestation 
in the great forested areas of Montana, 
western Washington and central and south- 
ern Idaho due to loss by fire and other 
damage, and the great importance of the 
efforts of the American Forestry Associa- 
tion to secure the establishment of the 
station covering the States of Montana, 
western Washington and central and north- 
ern Idaho were commended in the reso- 
lutions 





RESOLUTIONS BY NEW YORK 
ASSOCIATION 

HE New York State Forestry Asso- 

ciation at its Ninth Annual Meeting, 
held in January, passed resolutions vigor- 
ously endorsing the proposed legislation to 
provide an adequate basis for forest taxa- 
tion and the proper handling of our for- 
est lands, and expressing their interest and 
support of the constructive work being 
carried on by the several State agencies 
concerned with administration of State for- 
ests and the education of the people of 
the State in forestry, as well as the ex- 
tension of fire protective work to include 
all the forest lands of the State. In a 
final resolution the Association favors the 
granting of increased appropriations by the 
Congress of the United States for fire pro- 
tection and the acquisition of forest lands 
under the Weeks Law. 





USE OF WOOD BY THE FARMER 


€4 GRICULTURE is the greatest wood 

using industry of the United States,” 
said Colonel W. B. Greeley, Chief of the 
United States Forest Service. “Forty-six 
per cent of all the wood which the country 
consumes annually is used on its farms. 
The yearly lumber bill for farm structures 
and improvements aggregates six and three- 
quarters billion board feet! Farm re- 
quirements for boxes, barrels, and other 
articles manufactured from wood call for 
nearly four billion board feet additional 
each year. Add to these requirements the 
eighty million cords of fuel wood con- 
sumed annually by farmers and over a 
billion cubic feet of fencing material and 
it is easily seen that farmers have a great- 
er interest in an assured supply of timber 
at reasonable prices than any other class 
of American citizens. 

“The farmer is the most independent of 
anyone in the nation when it comes to 
food. He might be equally independent 
in the matter of timber. He owns, in the 
aggregate, more forest land than the lum- 
bermen and all other private owners com- 
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bined. Farm woodlots, or woodlands, 
reach the enormous total of one hundred 
and ninety-one million acres and com- 
prise two-fifths of the forest area of the 
United States. East of the Mississippi 
River they cover one hundred and fifty- 
three million acres, or forty-five per cent 
of all the forests. A rough estimate places 
the timber standing in the farm woodlots 
of the Eastern States at three hundred 
and forty billion feet, or forty per cent of 
the timber in this region. And this quan- 
tity includes over half of our remaining 
hardwoods.” 





PENNSYLVANIA DISTRIBUTES 
FREE TREES 


THE Pennsylvania Department of. For- 

estry will distribute free this spring 
about 3,500,000 forest tree seedlings to 
private land owners in the State, according 
to a statement issued by Gifford Pinchot, 
the Chief State Forester. Last year 2,748,- 
120 seedlings were given without cost to 
792 private planters. 

Since 1903, when the State nurseries be- 
gan producing young trees, the total output 
has been 45,909,309 seedlings. About 34,- 
000,000 of them have been planted by the 
Department of Forestry on State forest 
lands, and the remainder have been planted 
by individual land owners. Some of the 
largest plantations have been established 
by coal mining, water and lumber com- 
panies. Scores of farmers, however, have 
planted thousands of seedlings on waste 
and idle land that is not suited for growing 
agricultural crops. 

The Department’s supply of black walnut, 
white ash and Jack pine seedlings is com- 
pletely exhausted. The*output of Norway 
spruce and honey locust is being applied 
for in such quantities that it soon will be 
gone. There is available for future appli- 
cants, however, a large supply of white 
pine and pitch pine seedlings. 





GOVERNOR FAVORS OPENING NEW 
YORK FOREST PRESERVE 

HE Empire State Forest Products As- 

sociation has sent out a ballot to its 
membership to learn the concensus of 
opinion regarding the proposed opening of 
the forest preserve, which was advocated 
by Governor Miller in his message to the 
New York State Legislature in January, 
when he said: 

“I invite attention to the question 
whether the time has not arrived for the 
State really to conserve some of its 
natural resources. Valuable timber is an- 
nually going to waste in the forest pre- 
serve. It seems to me that a plan ought 
to be devised to utilize such timber in a 
way to protect and improve the forest 
preserve and at the same time produce’a 
substantial revenue and prevent waste of 
valuable timber, which is greatly needed. 
Of course that will require a constitutional 
amendment. recommend the subject to 
your careful consideration.” 
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School of Forestry 


UNIVERSITY OF IDAHO 


Four Year Course, with oppor- 
tunity to specialize in General 
Forestry, Logging Engineer- 
ing and Forest Grazing. 

Forest Ranger Course, of high 
school grade, covering two 
years of five months each. 


Special Short Course, covering 
twelve weeks designed for 
those who cannot take the time 
for the fuller courses. 


No tuition is charged for any 
of the above courses, and other- 
wise expenses are the lowest. 
Correspondence Course. A 

course in Lumber and Its 

Uses is given by correspon- 

dence for which a nominal 

charge is made. 


For Further Particulars Address 
Dean, School of Forestry 
University of Idaho 
Moscow, Idaho 
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THE 


TREE BOOK 


_by Julia Ellen Rogers 


O effort has been spared to make this 
the most complete work of its kind. 
Written by an authority, provided 

with splendid illustrations in color and 
black and white, and superbly bound. 

**The most valuable, accurate and elabo- 
rate book ever published in America on 
our native trees.’"—-NEW YORK HER- 
ALD. 


Accurate and exhaustive. Enables a 
novice to identify the trees and also covers 
the vast subject of the uses of trees and 
how to grow and care for them. 


The illustrations are from photographs 


| taken by Mr. Dugmore and form the most 


complete, beautiful and helpful series ever | 
made of important details as well as com- 
plete trees. More than 600 text pages, 
with 17 color plates and 350 half-tone 
illustrations. - - Net $6.00 
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Yale School of 
Forestry 


ete 


Established in 1900 








A Graduate Department of Yale 
University 
The two years’ technical course pre- 
pares for the general practice of for- 
estry and leads to the degree of 
Master of Forestry. 
Special opportunities in all branches 
of forestry for 
Advanced and Research Work. 
For students planning to engage in 
forestry or lumbering in the Tropics, 
particularly tropical America, a course 
is offered in 
Tropical Forestry. 
Lumbermen and others desiring in- 
struction in special subjects may be 
enrolled as 


Special Students. 


A field course of eight weeks in the 
summer is available for those not 
prepared for, or who do not wish 
to take the technical courses. 


For further information and cata- 
logue, address: The Director of the 
School of Forestry, New Haven, 
Connecticut, U. S. A. 


FORESTRY 
SHORT COURSES 


— 
DRY KILN ENGINEERS 
PAPER AND PULP MAKERS 
TIMBER GRADERS 


Will Be Given In March and April 
a en 


The 
New York State 
College of Forestry 


— at — 
Syracuse University, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 

Believing that the work of the col- 
lege of forestry is to assist in the 
proper utilization of the products of 
the forest, the college will, in the 
spring of 1921, give, in addition to 
its regular undergraduate, graduate 
school and ranger school courses, its 
third season of special short courses 
for men now in _ the industries. 
Specialists in the special branches of 
instruction will be in charge of in- 
struction. 

The Short Courses will conclude 
with the holding of the 
SECOND ANNUAL FOREST WEEK 
Earty In AprRIL 

For further information write to 
Franklin Moon, Dean, New York 
State College of Forestry at Syracuse, 

New York. 





HARVARD FOREST. 


Petersham, Massachusetts ~ 


—— | 





WO thousand acres, ten years 

under management on a sus. 

tained yield. Large variety of 
silvicultural treatment in progress, | 
Logging, milling, and marketing an- | 
nually carried on. Extensive plan.” 
tations established from the forest. 
nursery. 


Specialized graduate training or re 
search leading to the degree of” 
Master of Forestry in the following ” 
fields: Silviculture and Manage-® 
ment, Operation of Timberlands, | 
Wood Technology, Forest Ento- | 
mology, Dendrology, and (in co-1 
operation with the Harvard Graduate | 
School of Business Administration) } 
the Lumber Business. 





For further information 
address 


RICHARD T. FISHER — 
Director 























Department of 
Forestry 


The Pennsylvania 
State C ollege 


NDERGRADUATE course in 
U Forestry covering four years 

of college work leading to the 
degree of Bachelor of Science in 
Forestry. 

Thorough and practical training for 
government, state, and private for- 
estry. Opportunities for special work 
in lumbering and wood using indus- 
tries. 

Students are required to spend six 
weeks in camp in the woods at the 
end of Freshman year, eight weeks 
in a Lumber Camp at the end of 
Sophomore year, and the last eight 
weeks of Senior year in the southern 
forests for practical work. 

Students from other states will be 
allowed to enter provided there is no 
four-year forestry course given in 
their state. 


For further information address, 


Department of Forestry 


The Pennsylvania State College 
STATE COLLEGE, PA. 








UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


ORONO, MAINE 
Maintained by State and Nation 


HE FORESTRY DEPART- 
MENT offers a four years’ 
undergraduate curriculum, lead- 
ing to the degree of Bachelor of 
Science in Forestry. 


* * * KK * 


Opportunities for full techni- 
cal training, and for specializing 
in problems of the Northeastern 
States and Canada. 

x* * * K * * 

Complete undergraduate course 
in Pulp and Paper*Making. 

* OK OK OK OK Ox 
John M. Briscoe, 
Professor of Forestry 
*x* *k KK * xX 
For catalog and further infor- 
mation, address 


ROBERT J. ALEY, Pres’t 
Orono, Maine 








Forestry at 
University of 
Michigan 


Ann Arbor, Michigan 


FOUR-YEAR, undergraduate® 
course that prepares for the: 
practice of Forestry in all its] 
branches and leads to the degree of) 


BACHELOR OF SCIENCE. 
IN FORESTRY 

Opportunity is offered for gradu-" 
ate work leading to the degree of 
Master of Science in Forestry. 

The course is designed to give a 
broad, well-balanced training in the 
fundamental sciences as well as im: 
technical Forestry, and has, conse- 
quently, proven useful to men en 
gaged in a variety of occupations. : 

This School of Forestry was estab- 
lished in 1903 and has a large bod\ 
of alumni engaged in Forestry work. 

For announcement giving 


Complete information and list 
of alumni, address 


FILIBERT ROTH 
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